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“LOVE, WHO WINNEST THE BATTLE.” 

Love, who winnest the battle and warrest 
against the great, 

Who in the soft cheek of a maiden holdest 
thy secret state, 

Thou passest through fields and forests, 
and over the depths of the sea, 

And none of the blesséd immortals may 
hope for escape from thee, 

Nor mortal men; but thy victims are 
crazed exceedingly. 


Thou turnest the souls of the righteous to 
evil, shame, and disgrace; 

Thou stirrest up strife and discord among 
men of kindred race; 

The clear bright eye of a woman, kindling 
into desire, 

Shall still prevail, O Love! for no laws 
than thine are higher, 

And the laughter of Aphrodité is fraught 
with misfortune dire. 

Translated from the Antigone of Sophocles by 

Jane Minot Sedgwick. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


Out upon your earthly pelf— 

Give me gold and silver’s self: 

Glint of golden suns at noon, 

Lustres of the argent moon— 

All the gold yon sky receives 

For his shining morns and eves, 

All the gold that April spills 

On the bowing daffodils; 

Golden hearts of silver daisies, 

Fairy gold of poets’ phrases, 

Little children’s golden heads 

Dreaming in their star-lit beds 

Of a mother’s ‘silvered hair 

Bowed above their faces fair, 

Half in blessing, half in prayer— 

All the golden boon of day, 

All the long night’s silvern sway, 

All the overflowing measure 

Of God’s gold and silver treasure. 
Spectator. ARTITUR AUSTIN-J ACKSON. 


“IT AM THAT HELEN.” 


I am that Helen, that very Helen 

Of Leda born in the days of old: 

Men’s hearts were as inns that I might 
dwell in: 

Houseless I wander to-night, and cold. 


Because man loved me, no God takes 
pity: 
My ghost goes wailing where I was 
queen! 
Alas! my chamber in Troy’s tall city, 
My golden couches, my hangings green! 
NorA Hopper. 


THERE IS NO DEATH, 
He is not dead, 
Whose good life’s labor liveth evermore; 
He is but sped 
To join the noble spirits gone before. 
He is not dead. 


What man calls Death 

Is but a passing sleep in man’s Great Life; 
Man’s spirit saith: 

“Tt is the sleep of peace at close of strife; 
There is no death.” 


Lost is no soul 

That nobly suffer’d, labor’d, lov’d, and 
liv’d: 

That made its goal 

The great mysterious Light its heart per- 
ceiv’d. 

Not lost that soul. 


There is no death: 

Though mind and body but a span endure, 
Man’s spirit saith: 

“My living spirit’s highest thought is sure 
There is no death.” 


Academy. ALLEN S. WALKER. 


SONG. 
The feathers of the willow 
Are half of them grown yellow 
Above the swelling stream: 
And ragged are the bushes, 
And rusty now the rushes, 
And wild the clouded gleam. 


The thistle now is older, 
His stalk begins to moulder, 
His head is white as snow: 
The branches all are barer, 
The linnet’s song is rarer, 
The robin pipeth now. 
CANON DIXON. 
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From Temple Bar. 
DID HE REMEMBER” 


I. 


Perhaps, with few exceptions, bo man 
living enters the business world with a 
keener or more confident spirit than the 
retired military officer. He is always 
ready at a moment’s notice to tackle 
any sort of commercial enterprise, no 
matter how intricate or hazardous it 
may appear and, although he generally 
kicks against the yoke of technical 
routine, if left to himself ne has a 
direct, go-ahead way of doing things, 
and a certain cut-and-dry method of his 
own, that pulls him through the ven- 
ture—after a fashion. 

When Major Godfrey Neligan found 
himself adrift from the army, a victim 
to the age clause, he took a good 
straight look at the state of his affairs 
in general, and beheld three highly em- 
barrassing features; namely, a very 
moderate income, a sickly wife, and a 
quiverful of sturdy youngsters. With 
these grave encumbrances, he felt the 
absolute necessity of putting his 
shoulder to the wheel, and set to work 
vigorously in order to better his posi- 
tion. He was not the man to sit down 
feebly and let things take their course, 
not he! “That sort of tomfoolery would 
never push Dick through Sandhurst, or 
give Fred and Arthur a start in life.” 
He avowed his intention of leaving no 
stone unturned in his search for a suit- 
able appointment, and, to do him jus- 
tice, he could not have been accused of 
neglecting even the most unlikely-look- 
ing pebble. 

For several weeks he steadily scanned 
the horizon of the business world 
through the medium of those closely- 
printed newspaper columns, headed 
“Situations Vacant.” He made a bold 
stroke for half-a-dozen different vacan- 
cies, and in one or two instances his 
applications met with a ready response. 
The replies came from promoters of 
newly-floated limited liability concerns 
(with magnificent prospects in the near 
future), who desired to retain the ser- 
vices of a thoroughly efficient, reliable 
secretary. Somehow the major seemed 
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to be the very man they were in search 
of, and all he had to do was just to 
deposit £100—to cover certain unavoid- 
able preliminary expenses—and the 
appointment would be his. 

“Not likely, my fine sir!” growled 
Neligan, apostrophizing the writer of 
one of these plausible epistles. “I’m 
too old a bird to be caught with such 
chaff; you show the ‘cloven hoof’ a little 
bit too plainly for my taste.” And he 
kept his hundred pounds in his pocket— 
if he had it to keep there. 

Not until he had met with repeated 
failures and disappointments did the 
energetic major feel a bit staggered, 
and begin to lose heart a little. Then, 
as so often happens, the opportunity he 
sought turned up in quite an unex- 
pected and incidental manner. It came 
round to him, in a chance sort of way, 
that an old acquaintance of his, Sir 
Anthony Vereker, required a _ repre- 
sentative on his Irish estate, the former 
agent having succumbed to certain in- 
juries received in the discharge of his 
duty. 

“A land agency?” Neligan ruminated, 
with visions of a pleasant, free-and-easy 
country life, an occasional day in the 
snipe bogs or on the grouse hills—and 
practically his own master, to boot. 
“Why, it’s the very thing I’m fitted for 
—suit me down to the ground. Gad! 
I’ll have a try for it.” 

Within half an hour of hearing the 
news he was on his way to the station, 
determined to catch the first train to 
town in order to interview the baronet. 
Delays, he knew, were highly danger- 
ous; even as it was, some shrewd, wide- 
awake fellow might have stepped in 
already and secured the appointment. 
He took the precaution of despatching 
a wire to Sir Anthony to say he wished 
to see him with reference to the 
agency; still, from the moment he set 
foot in the train, he was haunted by a 
secret misgiving that he would arrive 
too late. 

When he got to town, however, his 
doubts were speedily dispelled. He had 
half expected to find the baronet sur- 
rounded by a crowd of importunate 
applicants, all clamoring for the post. 
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Instead of this, he had the field entirely 
to himself; wéll, it was certainly a great 
point in his favor, though he couldn't 
help wondering at the absence of other 
candidates. 

Sir Anthony, deep in a copy of the 
Times, was finishing off either a very 
late breakfast or a very early lunch. 

“Hallo! Neligan; glad to see you,” he 
said, tossing his paper aside. “Just in 
time for breakfast—ah, I forgot what 
early birds you are down in the coun- 
try. Well, take a seat, and call it 
lunch.” 

The major was forced to comply; and, 
moreover, had to submit, with the best 
grace possible, to a rather long and 
tedious gossip upon town topics in gen- 
eral. He was fairly on thorns all the 
time; he couldn’t tear his thoughts 
away from the agency, and was burn- 
ing with impatience to introduce the 
subject. But though he made one or 
two attempts to get in a word edgewise, 
the baronet failed to respond, and the 
talk went on in the same groove. 

At last Sir Anthony rose from the 
table, planted himself upon the hearth- 
rug, and took out his cigar case. 

“Now, then, major, I am quite at your 
service,” he said, with the air of a man 
disposed to give a languid attention to 
business, and quite prepared to be 
bored thereby. “What can I do for 
you?” 

Without an instant’s delay, Neligan 
plunged boldly into the question of the 
estate agency, and announced that he 
had come up to town with a view to 
offering himself as candidate for the 
position. 

“What! the Derawlin estate?’ said 
the baronet, pausing in the very act of 
igniting his cigar, and giving the major 
a very quizzical look. “You don’t mean 
to say you want to undertake that 
agency ?” 

“Well, Sir Anthony, if you have not 
already selected——” 

“Oh no; the appointment is still open. 
There hasn’t been any great rush of 
applicants so far.” 

“So much the better for me,” replied 
Neligan, brightening up; “I was half 
afraid I would be too late in the field.” 
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“Oh, not at all; you’re in plenty of 
time, my dear major, and you can have 
the post with pleasure, if you have 
really made up your mind to go in for 
this sort of thing.” 

If, in a sudden magnanimous fit, 
Vereker had proposed to make over the 
entire’ estate to the worthy major, it is 
doubtful whether he would have aston- 
ished him to a greater degree. Neligan 
was fairly astounded; he never contem- 
plated such an easy victory. He had 
prepared himself for all sorts of diffi- 
culties and objections, fully expecting 
to be put through a severe examination 
on such subjects as Church Temporal- 
ities, Public Works loans, and sales 
under the Ashbourne Act—of which he 
knew mighty little—and to be ques- 
tioned closely upon agricultural statis- 
tics—of which he knew nothing. 

To be sure, it was not a matter of 
such supreme importance to the 
baronet, for he was a man of consider- 
able wealth, and only derived a small 
portion of his income—a very small por- 
tion, if the truth was known—from his 
Irish property. But as to Neligan him- 
self—why, he could scarcely realize this 
sudden piece of good fortune. 

“I think you'll find, Sir Anthony, 
that I’ll manage to make those tenants 
of yours stump up,” he said, in talking 
the matter over. “You see, I know the 
people, and that’s half the battle. Why, 
I’m Irish myself, if it comes to that, and 
most of my younger days were spent 
over there. Of course things have 
changed a bit since then——” 

“Oh, yes, things hare changed a bit. 
certainly,” put in Vereker. 

“But I don’t believe it’s half as bad 
as people make out,” the major went on. 
“Nearly all this agrarian disturbance 
we hear about is due to bad manage- 
ment—bad° management, my dear sir, 
and nothing else.” 

“*Pon my word, major, I begin to 
think you'll be the right man in the 
right place,” Sir Anthony replied. “Of 
course I could have got plenty of big 
agency firms to undertake this business, 
but that would simply mean sending 
their head clerk down twice a year. 
with a small army of policemen at his 
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back, to try and squeeze the rent out of 
the tenants. No; I want some one to 
reside on the spot, and see that the 
property does not go to rack and ruin. 
There’s a good agent's house there, I 
believe—I know there was, at any rate. 
I dare say it will require something in 
the way of repairs; now I think of it, I 
remember hearing it was rather badly 
damaged a little while ago. Perhaps 
you had better run over, and find out 
exactly how things stand. When can 
you start?’ 

“To-night,” responded Neligan 
promptly. “I will leave Euston by the 
Irish mail.” 

Later in the day, the major wired 
home announcing his departure for Ire- 
land, and sent directions that his man, 
Oaks, should meet him at Euston with 
the portmanteaus. Oaks turned up 
punctually enough, looking decidedly 
seared at the prospect of a journey into 
the unknown regions across the Chan- 
nel. Never in his life before had he 
been called upon to exchange the soil 
of England for that of any other coun- 
try. His ideas of the Irish were of the 
wildest and haziest description—pigs, 
pipes, peasants, bludgeons, and blunder- 
busses were jumbled up in his mind in 
the most promiscuous manner. He was 
half inclined to believe. too, that the 
very fact of his being an Englishman 
would suffice to draw an assassin on his 
track the moment he landed on the 
pier at Kingstown. 

It is positively certain that nothing 
on earth would have induced him to set 
foot in the train had he known their 
precise destination. Not until they got 
on board the steamer at Holyhead did 
he learn that they were bound for one 
of the wildest parts of the County 
Kerry, and would have to put up for a 
night at Castleisland. Castleisland!— 
the notorious Castleisland!—the hottest 
spot on earth for any one connected 
with the land system. Oaks already 
looked upon himself as a dead man! 
Why, he lad heard for a fact that down 
there the scale of charges for shooting 
a landlord varied from ten to fifteen 
shillings, but an ordinary individual— 
like himself, for instance—could be “re- 
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moved” for half-a-crown, or even a few 
glasses of whiskey! 

They arrived in Dublin early in the 
morning, and were off down south by 
one of the first trains. Oaks was some- 
what relieved to find that the country. 
did not appear so utterly savage after 
all; the carriages were little inferior to 
the English, and the double line of rail 
was decidedly reassuring. Moreover, 
among the passengers he recognized 
three or four of his fellow countrymen, 
who had crossed over with them the 
night before, and their presence served 
as a sort of raft to support his sinking 
courage. 

In the dusk of the evening they 
reached the village of Castleisland, 
where Neligan proposed to break the 
journey. Before leaving the station he 
happened to inquire the distance to 
Derawlin, and was not a little aston- 
ished at the effect produced by this 
casual question. The man to whom he 
had spoken repeated the word “Deraw- 
lin” in accents of wonder and surprise 
before vouchsafing a reply. Then the 
fellow went off and very soon had a 
questioning crowd around him. The 
major heard them utter “Derawlin,” as 
if there was some strange, hidden 
meaning attached to the name, while 
they directed curious glances towards 


the spot where he stood. 
It was certainly very singular, but 
exactly the same kind of thing took 


place at the hotel. The waiter—a lanky, 
dejected-looking youth—appeared to 
have discovered something positively 
fascinating in Major Neligan’s appear- 
ance; every time he came into the room, 
he scarcely took his eyes off him for a 
single instant. The landlord, too, fre- 
quently paused outside the door, and 
regarded his visitor with manifest 
curiosity. Later on, Neligan happened 
to look up suddenly, and, to his great 
surprise, beheld a dozen eager faces 
pressed to the window. 

“Here waiter!—landlord!—what the 
deuce does this mean?” he cried. jump- 
ing from his seat. “What are those 
fellows out there gaping at?” 

“Well, you see, sir,” replied the land- 
lord, hurrying into the room, “they’ve 
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just heard you’re going on to Derawlin, 
and it’s got out that you’re the new 
agent of the Vereker estate.” 

“And what of that?—what of that, I 
say?’ demanded the major fiercely. 

“Oh, nothing; sir; but the Derawlin 
tenants have a bad name—a very bad 
name, sir; that’s all!” And he went off 
to disperse the crowd outside. 

The unfortunate Oaks fared no better 
than his master—rather worse, in fact. 
Some of the choice spirits of the place 
dropped in during the evening, for the 
express purpose of interviewing the 
stranger. What they said, or what they 
did, must forever remain a matter of 
doubt. When, in the course of a few 
preliminary inquiries, they understood 
him to say his name was “Hoax,” it is 
barely possible the reply may have been 
regarded in the light of a suggestion. 
Be this as it may, the major shouted in 
vain for his servant the following morn- 
ing. Oaks was not forthcoming. They 
searched for him all over the premises, 
and from end to end of the town, finally 
reporting his disappearance tothe police. 
At last it was discovered that a railway 
porter had seen him stealing into the 
station just as the early train for the 
junction on the main line was about to 
start. It was therefore assumed that 
by this time he was well on his way 
back to England. 

It must be confessed that the basty 
language in which Neligan indulged 
when apprised of his follower’s flight, 
was not of a very exemplary character. 
He was still fuming inwardly as he took 
his place on the car, which was waiting 
to convey him to Derawlin, and the dis- 
mal waiter was by no means sorry to 
see the last of him. But in spite of his 
outraged feelings, he could not fail to 
notice the number of people that had 
collected to witness his departure. An 
Arctic explorer, botind for the desolate 
regions of snow and ice, could scarcely 
have attracted more attention. His 
presence seemed to create quite a sensa- 
tion among the inhabitants. 

For the best part of the journey, 
which lasted close on two hours, the 
major was singularly silent and 
thoughtful. The aspect of the sur- 
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rounding country was not calculated to 
arouse his enthusiasm; lonely brown 
marshes, bare and rugged hills, with a 
preponderance of grey rock showing up 
through the purple-topped heather, met 
his view on every side. To the eyes of 
one so long accustomed to the bustle 
and life of a city, the whole place had a 
woefully bleak and unfriendly look. 
He began to entertain some misgivings 
as to whether his ardor as a land agent, 
or even his keen love of sport, would 
suffice to render existence endurable 
in the depths of this solitude. 

“By the way, do you happen to know 
if there is a caretaker at Derawlin 
House?” he demanded of the driver, as 
they drew near their destination. 

“A caretaker, is it, sir? Oh, yes; the 
Woodcock’s a’most sure to be some- 


where about the place.” 
“Who the deuce is the Woodcock?” 
“The Woodcock, sir?—oh, he’s Mau- 
rice Downey, the bailiff of the estate. 
You see, they call him the Woodcock be- 
cause he’s been fired at so often. Lor’ 
bless ye, sir, he’s got as much lead an’ 


iron in him by this time as ‘ud a’most 
fill yer honor’s hat.” 

The major looked a trifle grave. He 
decided to abstain from asking any 
further questions; somehow, the an- 
swers he had hitherto received to his 
interrogatories were rather of a start- 
ling nature, to say the least of it. 

When he arrived at Derawlin, he was 
agreeably surprised to find that his 
future residence was a somewhat im- 
posing country mansion—‘just the 
thing for a man with a big family,” as 
he put it himself. The situation, too, 
was simply superb. It stood on a bit of 
high ground, commanding an extensive 
view of the Vereker estate, which 
stretched away underneath right out to 
the seacoast. Towering up behind the 
house was a great, clumsy-looking hill, 
that seemed as if it might have tolerated 
a thatched cottage or two in its imme- 
diate vicinity, but had a strong inclina- 
tion to topple over and crush that in- 
trusive modern structure at its foot. 

“By Jove!” Neligan exclaimed, as he 
stood facing the wide expanse of 
scenery, and drinking in the invigorat- 
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ing breeze that came sweeping up from 
the sea. “I little expected to find a 
charming spot like this hidden away 
amidst such a wilderness of hills and 
bogs. Why, it is the sort of place to 
give a man a new lease of life!” 

Turning his attention to the house 
itself, he found it was rather in a 
battered and dilapidated condition. 
There was a great gap in one of the 
side walls (it was odd, but it certainly 
looked uncommonly like the result of a 
gunpowder explosion), and the breach 
had been only roughly boarded over. 
The door was pitted and scarred; it 
bore unmistakable evidence of having 
been used as a target at no very distant 
date. 

Neligan searched in vain for some 
means of gaining access to the building. 
It seemed to be securely barricaded at 
all points. He walked round to the 
back, and was glad to perceive that a 
small window, about seven feet from 
the ground, stood wide open. He ap- 
proached it, took hold of the sill, and 
raised himself on tip-toe. But just as 
he was about to peep in, the long barrel 
of a gun was poked out from the open- 
ing, and pointed full at him. The major 
sprang to one side with remarkable 
agility. 

“Hallo, there!—mind what you're 
about, will you?” he shouted sharply. 

The gun was not withdrawn, but a 
shaggy head made its appearance at the 
window. A _ very odd-looking indi- 
vidual, with a solemn and lugubrious 
cast of countenance, peered down at the 
major in a half-sullen, defiant sort of 
way. The man’s features were scarred, 
seamed, and battered to such an extent 
that they evidently retained little sem- 
blance of their original shape. 

“Must be the Woodcock,” thought 
Neligan, gazing at him with some 
curiosity. Then, assuming an air of 
authority befitting his position, he 
said:— 

“Come round and open the door, my 
good fellow; I’m the new agent of the 
estate.” 

“The new agent of the estate,” mur- 
mured the bailiff, without manifesting 
the slightest inclination to stir from his 
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post. Fora minute or so his gaze rested 
upon the “new agent” in a mournful 
and meditative manner, as if he was 
engaged in some abstruse mental calcu- 
lation. Presently, as if struck by a 
sudden idea, he demanded abruptly :— 

“Are ye a married man, sir, might I 
ask?” 

“Oh, yes, I am, but——” 

“And you’ve a family, maybe?” 

“Yes, yes, but——” 

“God help the poor widder and 
orphans, then!’ muttered the bailiff in 
sepulchral tones, as he withdrew to 
open the door. 


It was well into the autumn before 
Neligan, his delicate wife, and his 
numerous progeny got settled down at 
Derawlin. The house had been thor- 
oughly renovated, and the major found 
the life congenial enough so far—it had 
the charm of novelty, at any rate. The 
first week or two saw him trudging 
about the country, clad in shooting- 
jacket and knickerbockers, interview- 
ing tenants, visiting outlying farms, 
and jotting down copious notes for his 
future guidance. And on the whole he 
was fairly well received, too; the people 
were perfectly willing to afford him in- 
formation, though it generally took the 
form of a long string of grievances. It 
cost them nothing, you see; and—well, 
if no good came of it, it certainly could 
not result in harm. 

The first of the family, however, to 
become thoroughly well known in the 
neighborhood was the major’s eldest 
daughter Mary. Ever since her 
mother’s health gave way, Mary had 
been the prop of the Neligan household. 
At home they all turned to her with 
their troubles; even the major himself 
was not above confiding to her his proj- 
ects and schemes for the future man- 
agement of the estate. Somehow, she 
was the only member of the family to 
whom he could open his mind on these 
points, and many a secret conference 
took place between the two. 

Mary lost no time in hunting out the 
poor and needy in the district, and the 
townland of Derawlin mustered pretty 
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strong in this respect. Her bright, 
winning face, her ever-ready sympathy 
and kindly words, brought a gleam of 
comfort and hope into many a dark, 
poverty-stricken cabin, where hitherto 
sickness, want, and the bailiffs had been 
the most frequent visitors. 

On a sharp, autumnal evening, as she 
was driving smartly home in her little 
pony phaeton, Mary happened to light 
upon a sorrowful group by the roadside, 
whose outcast appearance touched her 
sensitive heart with pity. Near one of 
those much-reverenced springs, known 
as “holy wells,” a poor woman was 
seated, devoutly telling her beads. 
Footsore and weary, in poverty, hunger, 
and sickness, she rested by this modern 
Pool of Bethesda, but no angel went 
down to trouble the waters. Her care- 
worn face, shrouded by the ample hood 
of her Connemara cloak, had that grey 
drawn look which indicated too plainly 
that another angel, whose mission was 
sadly different, hovered near at hand. 

Close beside her, but not similarly 
engaged, was a raw, strapping young 
fellow, evidently her son. As he stood 
watching every movement of the 
cloaked figure at his feet, there was an 
uncertain, troubled, and perplexed look 
in his face; he must have dimly dis- 
cerned the dark shadow of that angel’s 
presence without knowing exactly what 
it meant, but felt its gloom upon his 
spirit. Occasionally he raised his eyes 
and gazed somewhat wistfully along 
the bleak line of road ahead, as if doubt- 
ing whether his mother could ever face 
it. 

They had a companion in the shape of 
a miserable, half-starved mongrel, that 
had evidently decided to share their 
fortunes, come what might. The 
wretched-looking animal crouched close 
to the hedge, shivering with cold, and 
east furtive glances towards the young 
lady who alighted from the pony car- 
riage, as much as to say, “Oh, please 
don’t look at me; I’m altogether too mis- 
erable a creature to be taken notice of!” 

Mary left the pony to take care of 
himself, and crossed over to the side of 
the wayfarers. 

“T fear,” she said, looking from one to 
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the other, questioningly, “you are in 
trouble of some sort.” 

“Faix, we’ve had our share, miss,” 
answered the son, in a blunt but respect- 
ful manner. “We’ve been on the road 
since mornin’, and I’m thinking it’ll be 
dark night before we set foot in Listo- 
wel. You see, miss, we used to live 
above at Dereen,” he went on, jerking 
his thumb over his shoulder, “but they 
tuk our bit ov land away from us, an’ 
turned us out on the road to starve—bad 
luck to ’em—an’——” 

“Whist, Phil, alanna!” interposed his 
mother, in the plaintive tones of one 
who had learned to carry her load of 
sorrow without a murmur. “It was the 
Lord’s will that we should go; blessed 
be his holy name this night!” 

“Maybe so, mother,” replied the 
sturdy Phil, who, though quite ready 
to admit the futility of opposing the 
dispensations of Providence, was rather 
inclined to have it out with the human 
instruments through whom those dis- 
pensations were effected. *T wasn’t 
for myself I minded, miss,” he added, 
turning towards Mary, “but when I saw 
that blackguard bailiff lay his hands on 
her—an’ she that wake, poor craytur’, 
she could hardly stand—divil take me, 
but I wouldn’t have left a whole bone in 
his body, if I could ’ave got at him!” 

Meanwhile the shaggy little pony, 
who evidently entertained some doubt 
as to his mistress’s ability to deal with 
this matter by herself, had quietly 
joined the group. In the intervals of 
snatching a mouthful of grass, he raised 
his head an inch or two from the 
ground, glared at the wanderers in a 
rather sceptical way, as if he did not 
altogether like their looks, and thereby 
plainly intimated that if Miss Mary 
took his advice, she would have nothing 
whatever to do with them. 

“You want to get on to Listowel, don’t 
you?” Mary said presently. “How far 
is it from this?” 

“Four good miles, miss, if it’s a foot,” 
replied Phil. 

“But your mother never can waix all 
that distance?’ 

“I’m jist thinking that same. miss,” 
he whispered, with a sad, pained look in 
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his grey eyes. “You see, she’s been 
ailing a long while,” he continued, in a 
confidential tone. “The doctor Says 
it’s a sort ov imprission on her chist she’s 
got,” and he laid a broad hand on his 
own expansive breast, to indicate the 
seat of the disease, “an’ sometimes she’s 
tuk with such a fit ov coughing as 
a’most drives the last brith out ov her 
body, poor ’ooman!” 

Meanwhile the subject of these re- 
marks sat there in her forlorn and help- 
less condition, never once uttering a 
word of complaint. Her body swayed 
gently to and fro, as if in the restless- 
ness of suffering, while an occasional 
deep sigh, that was almost like a moan 
of pain, came from her bloodless lips. 
Mary went down on her knees before 
her, and took one of the lean withered 
hands in both of hers. 

“You must come home with me,” 
said, in her gentle, persuasive way. 
“You are cold,” and she chafed the 
death-like hand; “you are tired, and 
worn out by your long walk. I'll drive 
you round to the house, and get you a 
good warm supper.” 


she 


“The blessing of her that’s been a 
widda these two-and-twenty years rest 
on your pretty head!” murmured the 
poor creature, with uplifted eyes. 

“Just run and catch the pony, Phil,” 
Mary called out, for the little brute had 


wandered off down the road. “Bring 
him here; that’s right; now help me to 
get your mother in. You can walk on 
after us; you will find the gate on the 
right hand side, just after you pass the 
clump of fir-trees. Derawlin House, 
remember!” 

The major happened to be standing 
on the doorsteps as his daughter drove 
up the avenue. He looked decidedly 
nonplussed when he caught sight of 
her strange companion; but then, noth- 
ing that Mary did surprised him very 
much, and he seemed disposed to regard 
this latest “whim” of hers in a rather 
comical light. 

“Bless my soul, Moll, what the dick- 
ens have you got here?” he exclaimed. 

Mary sprang lightly to the ground, 
and ran up the steps with a flushed and 


eager face. Oh, it was a poor woman 


she had found on the roadside, ill—very 
ili—perhaps dying, worn out by a long 
and weary journey on foot, soweak they 
had almost to lift her into the phaeton. 
Oh, you must give her food and shelter 
—for one night, at any rate—it would be 
positive cruelty to refuse it. Her son, 
too, was coming on after them, a noble- 
hearted fellow, so attached to his poor 
mother. Perhaps it might be possible 
to find him some work about the place, 
and they could have that little thatched 
cottage at the end of the lane. 

The major took the eager, upturned 
face between both his hands, and ten- 
derly kissed the smooth forehead. 

“Well, well, child, I'll see about it,” 
“Anyhow, you can billet them 
here for the night; we've got lots of 
room.” Then as he stepped the 
hall, he muttered, “Gad! I believe she'd 
turn the house into a sort of private 
infirmary, if she had her way.” 

And so it fell out that, a day or two 
later, the widow Scully and her son 
were installed in the little cottage at the 
end of the lane, Phil having been en- 
gaged by the major in the various 
capacities of groom, gardener, and gen- 
eral outdoor help. Mary herself under- 
took the task of furnishing their humble 
dwelling. and twice a day regularly 
wended her way thither with medicines 
and broth for the sick woman. She 
spoke cheerily of the time when the 
harsh winter winds had ceased to blow, 
and balmy spring came “with healing 
on its wings.” 

“No, no, Miss Mary,” the widow an- 
swered, shaking her head sadly, “the 
spring will never see me above ground, 
nor the New Year either, for the matter 
of that.” 

One blustering, cloudy evening when 
Mary reached the cottage found 
the door fastened. She knocked, but 
received no answer. She tried the latch, 
rattled the door again and again, and 
called the widow by name. But no an- 
swering voice reached her. no sound of 
was heard; an intense and 
ominous silence reigned inside the 
cabin. The trees in the lane, swayed 
by the wintry blast, kept up an inces- 
sant creaking and groaning that 


he said. 


into 


she 


footsteps 
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sounded like a solemn dirge in Mary’s 
ears. 

Just as she was about to hurry back 
home. she caught sight of a ragged 
urchin in the lane, and sent him off 
hastily to summon Phil. Presently the 
big fellow came rushing breathlessly 
towards the cabin, with a scared look in 
his face. 

“What is it, Miss Mary?’ he gasped. 

“There’s something wrong, Phil, I 
fear,” she answered. “I have been 
knocking for some time, but I can’t 
make myself heard.” 

Without a word, he placed his power- 
ful shoulder against the door, and with 
one sudden effort burst it open. As 
they approached the bed upon which 
the sick woman lay, the sound of 
labored breathing told them the end 
had not yet come, though it was evi- 
dently not far off. 

“Is that you, Phil?” 
mother, in scarcely 
roused by their entrance. Then, as her 
dim gaze wandered from one to the 
other, she added, “Lift me up, asthore; 


murmured his 
audible tones, 


I’ve got something to say before I die. 
Are ye there, Miss Mary, alanna?—the 
light’s failing me intirely.” 

Very tenderly Phil complied with her 


request, and pillowed her drooping 
head upon his shoulder. Mary silently 
approached, and knelt by the bedside. 
The dying woman stretched out a worn, 
gnarled, skinny hand. until it hovered 
tremulously over the girl’s head. 

“The blessing of the lone widda 
attend you, Miss Mary,” she said. “In 
the day of trouble, the Lord stand be- 
tween you and harm. May his hand be 
over you and yours, by night and by 
day, at home and abroad—guard—pro- 
tect—all. Phil—remember.” 

In the solemn hush that fell upon the 
scene, Mary stole from the cottage, and 
Phil was left alone with his dead. 


J. LAURENCE HORNBROOK. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
THE POLITICAL NEW. YEAR. 
We are living in a period of rapid 
political transition. The most careful 
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surveys of yesterday are belied by the 
accomplished .acts of to-day; land- 
inarks which have endured for cen- 
turies are beginning to shift, funda- 
mental principles of international 
politics, such, for instance, as the “bal- 
aunce of power,” are smiled at as 
chimeras, old nations are hurrying on- 
wards to Nirvana and young States 
growing up to take their places, and 
the ground is being generally cleared 
for the new era, the nature of which 
it would as yet be premature to 
forecast. Of all European countries, 
Russia enters upon the new year under 
the most auspicious conditions, and be- 
fore the bells of December next ring in 
1898, it is quite possible that she may 
have taken possession of the longed- 
for ice-free port, have cut the Gordian 
knot of the Far Kast, and have realized, 
ns a small item in her programme, those 
hopes and aspirations which a genera- 
tion ago constituted the Ultima Thule of 
her ambition Russia’s actual move- 
ments and her conjectured intentions 
now form the alpha and omega of inter- 
national politics. Hence the exagger- 
ated interest with which even wild 
rumors concerning them are every- 
where received. 

There is no longer any doubt that the 
Siberian railway will pass through 
Chinese territory—emphatically though 
the report to this effect was denied a 
few weeks ago—and that branch lines 
will be constructed from various points 
of Manchuria and China proper, for the 
purpose of tapping the hitherto unde- 
veloped resources of the Celestial 
empire. Russia’s interests in that vast 
and fruitful region will then exceed 
those of every other European State to 
an extent equal to her means of safe- 
guarding them, which are practically 
unlimited. Without admitting for a 
moment the genuineness of the alleged 
Russo-Chinese Convention, the text of 
which lately reached us from Pekin, 
marked with the intrinsic proofs of its 
undiplomatic origin, it is impossible to 
blink the fact that in future the in- 
fluence of the czardom in China cannot 
be less than paramount. And nobody 
but a political Candide would expect it 
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to be otherwise. Considering her 
military strength, which is yearly grow- 
ing in numbers and in quality, her vast 
agricultural and mineral resources, 
which are being steadily developed by 
individuals as by the State, and the 
political advantages she reaps from the 
unity of her government and the 
homogeneity of her empire, one must be 
singularly obtuse or insanely optimistic 
to fancy that the post-Crimean chrys- 
alis would never develop wings. 

And if the change be not unnatural, 
neither would it seem to be undesirable, 
judging by the manner in which the 
government has received it. Our 
statesmen must have foreseen what 
was coming and could have easily pre- 
pared for it. Yet they let it come as a 
matter of course. Here, if anywhere, 
they had their eyes wide open and knew 
what was coming. They may have had 
exaggerated notions of the “latent re- 
sources” of China a few years ago, but 
they certainly did not underrate the 
power, nor misunderstand the aims, of 
Russia of late. Since the close of the 


Chino-Japanese war, it was evident to 


the dullest apprehension that Russia 
was bent on protecting China, and it 
seemed probable that she would be 
found willing to share the responsibility 
and the spoils with one or two other 
neighbors. Whatever view we might 
form of the scheme, under no circum- 
stances could we have thwarted it. 
But if its realization were prejudicial 
to the interests of the empire, we might 
at least have striven to make our own 
influence felt in China to obtain such 
compensation as was possible for the 
inevitable change. The circumstance 
that our government declined to adopt 
any such measure may be taken as 
conclusive proof that they disbelieved 
in its necessity rather than doubted of 
its efficacy, and that they at last recog- 
nize the right of the Muscovite Empire 
to such political expansion as may be 
found to correspond to its geographical 
and military growth. We are forced, 
therefore, to the conclusion that in 
whatsoever relations Russia may here- 
after be found to stand towards China, 
the people of Great Britain will not 
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have the slightest reason to complain. 
And this may be something to rejoice 
at. 

But has our government really let 
slip an opportunity of strengthening its 
influence in China? Judging by cer- 
tain symptoms noticeable in our diplo- 
matic action and inaction for some time 
past, it has. Still, the hypothesis, as 
such, would at most be merely probable. 
But the deliberate statement recently 
put forward by Sir Charles Dilke in a 
public speech, and hitherto unchal- 
lenged, makes it almost a certainty.! 
According to this disclosure, a definite 
proposal was made to our government 
to enlarge our Asiat.c possessions at the 
expense of China. Presumably this 
would have been at once the raison 

*étre and the first fruit of the Franco- 
Anglo-Russian alliance. The suggested 
scheme was, however, scouted by our 
government with the ethical disgust 
with which the projected vivisection of 
Turkey was refused nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, and our attitude towards the 
sultan and the Bogdykan’® became vir- 
tually identical. 

The motives of this refusal it is im- 
possible to discuss, but the practical 
results are plain to all. None of the 
objections that may in future be urged 
against Russia’s control of China must 
come from this country, whatever 
actual or possible markets we may lose 
in consequence. Having accepted the 
cause we cannot elude the effects. We 
have taken our stand on the question 
once for all, and we shall have to abide 
by our decision. Brute force will never 
give us any power to shape or moderate 
Russia’s policy in the Far Bast, and 
the influence which joint possession 
might have conferred has, according to 
this statement, been definitely and em- 
phatically rejected. This is a point 


1 From another quarter I have received a con- 
firmation of the statement with some slight modi- 
fications. A partition of China like that of Poland 
was not intended ; no European State could have 
hoped to assimilate its share of such wholesale 
plunder. A “regulation of the frontiers” of the 
possessions of the three powers was all that was 
suggested, and China was to provide the territory, 
Japan and Germany being left uncompensated. 

1 The emperor of China. 
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which must be clearly borne in mind in 
future, should the nation ever be called 
upon for its assent to a sacrifice of men 
and money in order to obtain by vio- 
lence and bloodshed what might have 
now been had for less than the mere 
asking. 

Whether the story of the cession to 
Russia of a narrow slip of 4 dyssinian 
territory on the Red Sea be © sed upon 
fact or fancy is a questi: that may 
interest the daily journalist; tothe diplo- 
matist and political student it is im- 
material. Arguments will not modify 
the trend nor protests retard the suc- 
cess of Russia’s onward policy. 
Neither will the most cunningly-worded 
conventions, nor the most solemn prom- 
ises of her own statesmen, restrict her 
field of action. “Political gravitation” 
is the formula that expresses at once 
the many-sided movement and its 
original impulse, and resignation is the 
feeling with which it has begun to be 
recognized by European statesmen, as a 
sort of natural law which there is no 
evading. To-day the attraction is felt 


towards the East, to-morrow towards 
the South, but its force is never wholly 


suspended. It is quite clear to every- 
body who possesses some acquaintance 
with political geography that, as 
Abyssinia has no territory on the Red 
Sea coast, her Negus can cede none to 
Russia. But the maxim that nemo dat 
quod non habet is binding only on the 
just. The generous have at all times 
disregarded it. At all events, with the 
exception of the American continent, 
there is probably no part of the terres- 
trial globe of which we can say with 
confidence: “Russia can never hope to 
have any interests there.” In the days 
of Lord Palmerston, nay, of Lord Bea- 
constield, the political prophet who 
would have ventured to allude to a 
Russian protectorate of China as possi- 
ble would have been laughed at as a 
dreamer. Six years ago the idea of her 
obtaining a port or a strip of territory 
on the coast of the Red Sea. or a voice 
in the destinies of Abyssinia, would 
have been regarded as a symptom of a 
morbidly wild fancy on the part of him 
who uttered it. To-day all these things 
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appear natural, and some of them are 
welcomed as desirable by Conservative 
statesmen. 

Truly the times have changed! 

This utter indifference to “expansion” 
which less than half a century ago 
would have been treated as casus belli, 
is not the outcome solely of impotency, 
nor yet of sudden affection. Uncon- 
scious hopefulness is, at least, a con- 
tributory cause. A little reflection will 
show that this must be so. When we 
cheerfully speak of Asia being large 
enough for both Russia and Great 
Britain we are tacitly assuming that 
the natural expansion of the northern 
colossus may be kept within very wide 
but well-defined bounds by herself or 
her neighbors. And this is a delusion, 
so much so indeed that if the political 
causes now at work remained uniform 
it would be possible for any one to 
sketch roughly the vast changes which 
the next hundred years would witness 
in Europe and the world, and impossible 
for an Englishman to take much pleas- 
ure in the picture. But we feel con- 
vinced, in the innermost folds of our 
consciousness, that other factors will 
arise to lengthen the causal chain and 
modify the ultimate results. No class 
ol men are given to Micawberism to the 
same extent as diplomatists. That the 
unexpected is certain to happen, is a 
dogma of their political creed. Hence 
they are ever expecting it. But 
whether the hopes which buoy us up in 
the present case, including that of 
imperial federation, are likely to be- 
come facts or remain fancies our atti- 
tude towards Russia must in every 
event of a necessity be friendly. 

And what is true of ourselves holds 
good of our Continental neighbors. 
Ostensibly they -may league themselves 
together for the purpose of thwarting 
certain of Russia’s presumed aims, but 
secretly they outbid each other in offers 
for her friendship. They may insure 
themselves and each other at enormous 
cost, but they never feel safe unless 
they have privately re-insured them- 
selves at St. Petersburg. Their whole 
policy is summarized in their relations 
with the empire of the ezar. Alliance 
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is the ideal; cordiality a boon and a 
blessing, and the recognized impossi- 
bility of attaining to either hovers like 
a storm-cloud over the unhappy com- 
munity so situated. Much has been 
written in condemnation of Germany’s 
secret treaty with Russia by our diplo- 
matic moralists; but aH admit that 
politically the move was inspired by an 
unerring instinct which is common to 
the Fatherland with ‘half Europe. 
Austria has not been suspected of any 
attempt to “go and do likewise,” but 
then Austria involves Hungary, and the 
very utmost that Hungarians could 
hope for or would wish is the mainte- 
nance of strictly “correct” relations 
with that Autécracy which would have 
gladly extinguished them half a cen- 
tury ago. 

italy has no such reason for holding 
back; hence many people believe she 
has been moving forward at a very fair 
pace. If there be any truth in the re- 


cent revelations 4 la Bismarck, pub- 
lished by the Neueste Nachrichten, her 
policy for a considerable time past has 


been based on the principle of insurance 
and reinsurance, trust and distrust. 
caution and precaution. According to 
this story, her statesmen, however con- 
fidently they may have hoped for the 
best, thoughtfully prepared for the very 
worst that could happen to their coun- 
try, as far back as 1891, by negotiating 
for and obtaining the promise of Rus- 
sia’s good offices, in case Italy, worsted 
at the close of a European war, should 
be in danger of France’s “protection.” 
This statement may, of course, be at 
variance with facts, but so, for the 
matter of that, may be the official denial 
lately given to it. Personally, I am con- 
vinced that there is not a particle of 
truth in it. 

But, as long as the fire has not 
actually broken out, an insurance may 
be effected in the best office; and the 
voices are many and loud in the Penin- 
sula which now maintain that the 
Triple Alliance is by no means the best. 
The injury it has inflicted upon the 
youthful kingdom is, they affirm, enor- 
mous, while the benefits it has con- 
ferred are nil. Abyssinia, which was 
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to have been the compensation for lost 
Tunis, proved to be a mere Serbonian 
Bog, and, when vast treasures of men 
and money were sinking therein, the 
Teutonic allies made no attempt to 
rescue them. The financial troubles, in 
which Italy was caught as in a nét, are 
also ascribed to friendship for Ger- 
many. to qualify for which the main- 
tenance of twelve army corps was held 
to be a condition sine qué non. More- 
over, to fulfil this condition, the navy 
has been neglected; and, over and 
above all these misfortunes, the bridge 
that might have spanned the gulf be- 
tween Italy and France, and led to a 
commercial arrangement with the 
Republic, was destroyed. The result 
was that Italy was left to fight her own 
commercial battles—the only ones she 
need fear—single-handed, while liable 
to be called on to espouse those of her 
selfish neighbors. And now, as if to 
add insult to injury, the czar has 
ignored Italy during his travels through 
Europe, as if she were a second or third 
rate power. And last, but not least, the 
Vatican, it is maintained, is still putting 
spokes in the wheels of Italian policy, 
whether it be embodied in the schemes 
of the Cabinet or the wishes of the king. 
Thus the circumstance that the crown 
prince of the house of Savoy could find 
no bride among the old Catholic dynas- 
ties of Europe, and had to turn to the 
barren Black Mountain, without 
doubt, the work of the Vatican. 
Those are some of the considerations 
that weigh with Italian patriots and in- 
duce them to reconsider the position of 
their country and to criticise its foreign 
policy. Whether they are all equally 
convincing is a matter for their appre- 
ciation, not ours. It is very evident, 
however, that Italians are rapidly turn- 
ing away from the Triple Alliance, 
which in all probability will not again 
be renewed. Whether its place will be 
taken by a Franco-Italo-Russian combi- 
nation, which might prove equally dan 
gerous and nearly as costly to Italy, or 
an Anglo-Italian understanding which 
would restore the equilibrium of 
Europe for a time, it is impossible to 
foretell. The only things certain are 


is, 
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that Italy’s obligations to the Central 
European powers, whatever their 
nature,1 will continue binding for an- 
other six years, and that during that 
period the king, who is no mere inactive 
spectator of the strife of Parliamentary 
parties, will maintain cote que cofte 
the twelve army corps, even though he 
had to dispense with the services of a 
dozen war ministers like General 
Ricotti. Meanwhile the ground is 
being energetically cleared of the ruins 
of misguided Colonial enterprise. 

The Marquis di Rudini, who has 
gained the confidence of the king by his 
assent given to the military programme 
of the court, and has softened the 
hearts of the French by his friendly ad- 
vances to the Republic, has also in- 
spired universal hopes of Italy’s regen- 
eration by his financial policy of re- 
trenchment, and can therefore look into 
the near future without those serious 
misgivings which were entertained by 
most of his predecessors for a long 
series of years. He began in Africa, by 


signing the treaty of Addis Abeba with 


Menelik of Abyssinia, which is un- 
doubtedly the bitterest—though possibly 
also the most wholesome—pill ever yet 
swallowed by Italy since Rome became 
its capital. His speech in Parliament 
on December 1 is the epitaph of African 
adventure. What more it is, one can 
hardly yet say, seeing that the Italian 
premier’s discourses bristle with qual- 
ifications, contingent restrictions and 
oratorical quips and quirks which make 
his meaning unintelligible without the 
aid of an ingenious commentator. The 
sense and purport of it all seems to be 
that he is minded to give up the colony 
for good, renouncing all its possible ad- 
vantages. He intimated that Erythrea 
could not be maintained as an agricul- 
tural colony—to the disgust of Signor 
Franchetti, who invested untold sums 
in colonizing it; he threw very cold 


1 The terms of Italy’s agreement with Germany 
and Austria, having never been published, are un- 
known. It seems probable, however, that an at- 
tack by France on any of these States would be 
met by all three; while benevolent neutrality 
would be observed by Italy if war were declared 
upon her allies by any other power. 


water on the ardor of those who hoped 
that there were good times yet coming 
for Erythrea as a commercial colony, 
whereas to hold it merely as a military 
province would, he maintained, be 
politically and financially ruinous. If 
all this means anything at all it fore- 
shadows the cession of the colony to the 
only European power who (by allowing 
Italian troops to march through Zeilah) 
did something to assist Italy in Abys- 
sinia.* This is the first and most mo- 
mentous step in the new line of policy. 
It loosens Italy’s hands in Europe. 

The next move in the same direction 
was the conclusion of a treaty with 
France in respect of Tunis. This docu- 
ment is more significant as a sign of 
what is coming than by reason of any 
changes it actually effects in European 
politics. Italy had for years regarded 
Tunis as her own colony in spe. France, 
encouraged by Bismarck, taking time 
by the forelock, seized upon it and 
created very quickly a series of accom- 
plished facts which drove Italy into the 
arms of Germany and Austria, and con- 
sequently into the ranks of France’s 
enemies. This policy did not prosper, 
wherefore all traces of it are now being 
obliterated, and along with them will 
disappear the only serious obstacle in 
the way of a commercial treaty, and it 
may be a political understanding, be- 
tween France and Italy. A commercial 
treaty with France would do much to 
infuse new vigor into the feeblest of the 
great powers. Meanwhile, what is 
feasible without it is being rapidly 
achieved by the government. 

The financial statement of Signor 
Luzzatti has been lauded to the skies 
by all Italian parties, ail European peo. 
ples. It is so pleasant to be able to say 
complimentary things of a new govern- 
ment with which we have no misunder- 
standing that, failing a good ground, 
people will often avail themselves of a 
flimsy pretext to utter them. Much of 
what Signor Luzzatti had to say was 


2 That no practical use was made of this permis- 
sion is not the fault of our government ; that it 
was conditionally given is now as well known to 
the Marquis di Rudini as it was to Signor Crispi at 
the time. 
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mere promises, which lie alone cannot 
fulfil without the help of unforeseen 
events. Still it must be admitted that 
his statement was uncommonly satis- 
factory. It was well received in Monte 
Citorio. It was not seriously criticised 
by the Opposition. It was welcomed by 
the exchanges of Europe. For the 
financial year 1897-1898 budgetary 
equilibrium has been established, and 
no new taxes have been imposed. And 
yet the military credit will be raised to 
its former high—too high—level, and 
several millions will be allotted to the 
sadly neglected marine. 

But the best possible tribute comes 
from the money-markets of the world. 
which have proclaimed their confidence 
in the policy of Di Rudini and the 
promises of Luzzatti. The Italian rente 
is, and for some time past has been, 
rising; the premium on gold has been 
proportionately falling; Italy’s foreign 
trade is uncommonly brisk and her 
credit is rapidly recovering. Con- 
tinental countries consider that the bal- 
ance of trade is favorable when their 
increase more rapidly than 
Now such is the case 


exports 
their imports. 
with Italy this year to an extent unex- 


ampled since 1887, when the com- 
mercial treaty between the Peninsula 
and France was still in force. In 1887 
the exports amounted tc 900,000,000 lire 
(£36,000,000). From January to Oc- 
tober this year, for only ten months 
therefore, they reach the handsome 
total of 883,119,996, or fifty-five and one- 
third millions more than 1895. If we 
take into account the fall in the prices 
of manufactures which has occurred 
during the past nine years, it is hardly 
too much to say that the present is 
likely to prove the most prosperous 
year during the decade. Without en- 
tering into the question, to what extent 
Crispi’s minister, Sidney Sonnino, de- 
serves credit for the present remarkable 
change for the better, we cannot blink 
the fact that the change has been ac- 
complished, and that, after Russia, 
Italy, of all Continental nations has 
most reason to rejoice at the political 
and economical prospects of the coming 
year. 
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Germany, in spite of the various po- 
litical contretemps which caused grave 
anxiety to the Kaiser’sadvisers towards 
the close of the old year, has numerous 
reasons to feel satisfied with the course 
events are taking at the beginning of 
the new. The severing of the wire be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Berlin is not 
precisely one of them, but the chances 
are that the first opportunity that offers 
for repairing it will be utilized without 
delay. Certainly Bismarck and his 
supporters have done quite enough to 
persuade their successors of the para- 
mount necessity of active friendship 
with Russia, and Barbarossa himself, 
were he to return from the dead, could 
do no more. The painful impression 
made by the disclosures of Prince Bis- 
marck’s organ upon Germany's political 
allies has not yet been smoothed away, 
but so far as Austria-Hungary is con- 
cerned, it is impossible that it should be 
followed by any practical consequences. 
With the Hapsburg monarchy it is now 
Hobson’s choice—Germany or no ally. 

Much too much would seem to have 
been made of the political libel case 
Leckert and Lutzew if, after all, the 
secret police were acting of their own 
initiative. and not as the wire-pulled 
puppets of “some gigantic political 
personage.” Still it was very interest- 
ing as a demonstration of the main- 
springs of important political acts 
which were universally ascribed to the 
political insight, foresight, and enter- 
prise of the Kaiser himself; and it 
affords the enemies of the “new course” 
a pretext for asserting that if outside 
influences, such as the spite or favor of 
a mere Von Tausch,! could bring about 
the dismissal of Ministers Caprivi. Von 
Koeller and Bronsart von Schellendorff. 
other equally irresponsible outsiders 
may have modified the course of Ger- 
many’s foreign policy. This, however. 
is a matter which concerns Germans 
only. 

trade and commerce, which rightly 
constitute the backbone of the present 
political system of the Fatherland can- 
not be described as declining, numerous 


' The virtual director of the German Secret 
Police, whose “‘ system” has lately been exposed. 








though the artificial obstacles have be- 
come to their increase. Germany’s 
trade with the Balkan Peninsula is an 
unimportant exception. The latest 
statistics show that while her imports 
from those States, including Turkey, 
have largely increased since 1889, her 
exports thereto have not only not 
augmented in number, but show. with 
the exception of Turkey, a considerable 
falling off. In the Far East things are 
very different; the briskness of German 
trade in those remote parts of the world 
excites the envy of Europe. In 1886 
Germany exported goods for the value 
of 12,500,000 marks to China; in 1894 
the value of her exports to that empire, 
in spite of the general decrease of 
prices, amounted to no less than 28,000,- 
000. Nine years ago German manu- 
factures were bought by Japan for the 
sum of 4,000,000 marks; in 1894, the 
Japanese had increased their custom to 
17,000,000. And these commodities are 
being carried in German merchant 
vessels, which, in addition to the usual 
large trade profits, receive generous 
subsidies from the government.1 And 
as if these results were insufficient, a 
well-organized expedition under the 
wing of the State is about to start for 
the Far East to report upon the ways 
and means of improving them.’ 
Competition with Russia and the 
United States is much more difficult 
than with this country, seeing that 
those powers employ the same kind of 
weapons as the Fatherland, and handle 
them quite as deftly. Hence the fric- 
tion and “misunderstandings” that 
occasionally result. Thus, for a con- 
siderable time the commercial treaty 
between Germany 2nd Russia was in- 


1 The debates which took place a few days ago 
in Parliament on the proposal to continue a sub- 
sidy to a line of steamers to the Far East which 
was making considerable profits, were very charac- 
teristic of Germany’s resolve to pitchfork her 
merchant marine, which has left the French fa, 
behind, into the place still occupied by ours. 

2 The conferences relating to this important ex- 


pedition were held in the ministry of the interior. ° 


Among those who participate in the costs of the 
undertaking are the ministry above mentioned, 
the German Board of Trade, the government of 
Saxony, ete. 
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terpreted by each side in a manner dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to the other; and 
while Russia raised the duties on 
leather wares and other articles by con- 
founding very different categories of 
goods, Germany restricted the import 
of cattle from Russia by manipulating 
the Cattle Disease Laws; and so com- 
plaints and recriminations succeeded 
each other in the newspapers, and 
petitions and representations were sent 
in to the respective financial ministers 
for months past. At present a mixed 
Commission is discussing the matter in 
Berlin, and it seems highly probable 
that the disputes will be satisfactorily 
settled. 

With the United States a similar un- 
pleasant misunderstanding has arisen 
which will not, however, be so readily 
removed. In the beginning of Decem- 
ber President Cleveland issued a procla- 
mation reimposing a tax of six cents a 
ton upon all German vessels entering 
the ports of the United States, and 
vessels of any nationality coming from 
any port of Germany. The object of 
the measure is said to be retaliation for 
the tax alleged to be imposed upon 
American vessels coming into German 
ports. But the plain fact is that com- 
mercial relatidns between the two coun- 
tries have been anything but smooth 
for a considerable time past, and are 
becoming more difficult every week. 
America, by imposing a differential 
duty upon bounty-paid German sugar 
some time ago, began the trouble which 
may yet culminate in commercial war, 
Germany retaliated by excluding Amer- 
ican cattle, on the ground that other- 
wise contagion from Texas fever might 
be introduced into the Fatherland; by 
keeping out American hog products lest 
they should propagate trichina, and 
imposed prohibitive duties on American 
glucose and petroleum; and_ thus 
reprisal provoked reprisal, and caused 
the animus between the two compet- 
itors to grow steadily more and more 
bitter. This last move of President 
Cleveland’s is, therefore, symptomatic 
rather than intrinsically serious. A 
few months more of this tension and 
suppressed enmity may lead the way 
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to commercial war pure and simple, 
such as existed between Germany and 
Russia, until the treaty now in force 
was negotiated by Count Caprivi. 

The danger of a commercial war be- 
tween the Fatherland and Norway and 
Sweden has also definitely disappeared; 
but it existed down to the very end of 
the year. Much as they quarrel be- 
tween themselves, Norway and Sweden 
would seem to be at one as to the 
necessity and the means of competing 
with German firms, who overrun 
Scandinavia with commercial travellers, 
and then flood the Peninsula with cheap 
manufactures. For the Legislative 
Assembly of those countries passed a 
law imposing a commercial tax of one 


hundred crowns a month—roughly 
about £60 a year—on all foreigners 
travelling in the interests of non- 


Scandinavian firms. In Sweden the 
measure received the force of law quite 
recently; in Norway it comes into 
operation on New Year’s day. As nine- 
tenths of the commercial travellers in 
Norway and Sweden are Teutons, this 
restriction was reasonably regarded as 
an anti-German measure, and reprisals 
were called for and expected. The 
passport law was to be sharpened, and 
other difficulties thrown in the way of 
Swedes and Norwegians who should 
feel disposed to travel in the Fatherland. 
Fortunately, however, the press of 
Sweden took the matter up. showed 
that the competition carried on in the 
Peninsula was unfair, and got respect- 
able German merchants to endorse the 
statement. In this way the danger was 
dispelled. 

The French Republic has apparently 
excellent ground. to feel satisfied with 
the position it occupies in Europe at the 
beginning of the new year. The two 
“enemies” of the French—Germany and 
England—have recently suffered various 
defeats aud rebuffs diplomatic, com- 
mercial or other, while France is more 
buoyant and triumphant than ever be- 
fore. The fact that the wire between 
St. Petersburg and Berlin has been 
broken, is after all an established fact, 
and that is very comforting so far as it 
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goes. Less inspiring, perhaps, is the 
discovery that the root of Russia’s 
friendship for France, which has thus 
been laid bare, instead of being found 
in the eternal fitness of things or at 
least in the “Testament of Peter the 
Great,” goes no further back than 1890, 
and was fertilized by Germany’s delib- 
erate refusal to continue her intimate 
relations with the empire of the czar. 
It is also somewhat disappointing to 
reflect that the plan of reforms for 
Turkey, drawn up and proposed by 
France, shouid not have been accepted 
by her ally until it had been whittled 
away to a mere shadow of its former 
significance. On the other hand, there 
must be unalloyed pleasure in the an- 
ticipation that in a very short time 
France will have an opportunity of 
further cementing the bonds that link 
her to Russia, who is preparing, it is 
said, to float a new loan of several mil- 
lion roubles, and will of course give the 
preference to French capitalists.1 And 
lest these strokes of good fortune 
should not suffice, her cup of pleasure 
will be filled to overflowing by the 
knowledge that President Faure will be 
the guest of the czar next summer and 
that already the details of the visit 
have so far been arranged, that the 
apartments in the Winter Palace are 
being gradually got ready for his recep- 
tion. 

France has also scored more than one 
diplomatic victory over this country; 
the most important of the series being 
the very remarkable judgment obtained 
at the Court of Appeal of Alexandria, 
against the “misappropriation” of 
Egyptian funds. It was fully expected. 
but is none the less surprising. Many 
of the French press organs characterize 
it as a Pyrrhic victory. It displays the 
absolute independence of Egyptian 
law-courts, for one thing, and this fact 
alone warrants a sweeping inference as 
to the general results of British rule in 
Egypt. Even Frenchmen are begin- 

1 It is stated in Kussia that as soon as this loan 
has been guaranteed by a French government, a 
Russian delegate will be appointed to control the 
finances of Turkey, as the French have heretofore 
vainly desired. 
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ning to see that the law of political 
gravitation applies to England as well 
as to Russia. Thus the Journal des 
Debats recently published an article, the 
object of which was to show that if 
Great Britain had a tight grasp of 
Egypt before the recent decision, it has 
a still stronger grip since it was pro- 
nounced—a grip, in fact, that will never 
be loosened. 


Englishmen will establish themselves 
in the Soudar [says the Journal des 
Debats] and will create commercial rela- 
tions which will bring about considerable 
English emigration. At the end of a few 
years British interests out there will have 
grown to such large proportions that it 
will be impossible for the British govern- 
ment, no matter which party is in power, 
to evacuate the country and leave En- 
glish people to the mercy of a local admin- 
istration. . . . These are the facts. They 
are not particularly pleasant to face from 
a French point of view, but it is none the 
less necessary to expose them frankly. 
It must be recognized to-day that Great 
Britain who occupied Egypt with no in- 
tention of staying, has modified her views, 
and has now no intention of leaving.' 


To this Englishmen, who have an ink- 
ling of ‘the state of the question, can 
only reply, Tu dicis. 

(he state of French trade is less 
satisfactory, according to those com- 
petent ‘to express an opinion. M. de 
Kershant is emphatically of the num- 
ber, and ‘what he has to say (in the 
Soleil) is clear and unpleasant. “Ger- 
many has beaten us in the economical 
sphere, and last year she exported more 
goods than we did, the difference to her 
advantage being the immense sum of 
770.000,000 francs. The causes of this 
our industrial defeat are the same that 
led to the military catastrophe of 1870, 
viz., listlessness, negligence, apathy, 
and inexperience.” From this article it 
would appear that even in her own 
colonies, France is beaten by German 
competition, and that the inhabitants 
of New Caledonia purchase German 
and English hats, purchase German and 
Italian cordage, ropes, etc., obtain their 


1 Journal des Débats, Dec. 10, 1896, 


dress and hosiery in Hamburg; and so 
on to the bitter end. It must not, how- 
ever, be inferred from this that the 
trade of France is absolutely falling off. 
On the contrary, it is improving per- 
ceptibly. All that M. de Kershant and 
his friends have been able to prove is 
that it might increase still more rapidly 
if Frenchmen were more enterprising. 
This is true. But why should they 
worry about business that brings in, 
say, five per cent. on the invested 
capital, when they are obtaining thirty 
or forty per cent. elsewhere? 

Austria is a most interesting country 
to study, when one has mastered the 
preliminary difficulties, the name of 
which is legion. Unlike the other 
States of BDurope, it possesses two 
political bodies, two wills, and one 
head, the result being peculiar and 
more puzzling than were the Siamese 
twins. Thus Austria and Hungary are 
united, commercially by means of a 
commercial treaty, politically by the 
emperor-king and their common army. 
Still the practical question remains, 
which of the two is united to the other? 
Heretofore it has been threshed out 
only in the domain of foreign politics, 
where Hungary was allowed to be 
facile princeps. At present the issue is 
being tried in the domestic sphere; and 
the debates there though intensely in- 
teresting are not exactly edifying. 
Hungary contributes 31.4 to the impe- 
rial budget, Austria 68.6. This arrange- 
ment has been in force for a number of 
years, and now that the compromise 
under which it was made has to be re- 
newed Austrians insist on Hungary 
paying a larger percentage, while Hun- 
garians refuse to entertain the sugges- 
tion. One of the many results of the 
quarrel is that the treaty of commerce 
between the two countries will at Hun- 
gary’s desire be abrogated in a year’s 
time—if things be not satisfactorily 
settled in the mean while. The chances. 
however, are 999 to 1 that they will be 
thus settled. At present the symptoms 
are becoming more favorable than be- 
fore. The Hungarian premier, Baron 
Banffy, having dissolved Parliament. 
has had far more supporters returned 
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than the government possessed before. 
In Austria, again, Count Baden has 
soothed the passionate opposition of the 
Young Czechs,1 who are become as 
tame as domestic poultry, while the 
German Liberal party,? the nucleus of 
every Parliamentary Opposition, is 
rapidly breaking up. 

Austria’s foreign policy has been 
fairly successful of late, and as it con- 
sists of a number of Chinese puzzles 
which would perplex Oom Kriiger him- 
self, the assertion that it has not proved 
a failure is in itself high praise. Its 
aims may be briefly summed up thus: 
the maintenance of the status quo in 
Turkey, and the establishment of cor- 
dial relations with the Balkan States, 
whose friendship and confidence it 


energetically strives to obtain. The 
first part of the programme seems 
guaranteed for the time being, and 


this is a consummation to feel proud of. 
Whether Count Goluchowski or Aus- 
tria’s good fortune deserves the credit 
for this result it is needless to discuss. 
The second part of the programme is 
much more difficult. The Balkan States 
are inhabited by peoples of various 
races, each of whom is split up into 
various political partie, and of sec- 
tions of the same Church which hate 
each other more cordially than if they 
were heathens and publicans. Austria- 
Hungary has to use petty means to 
overcome the petty and irritating oppo- 
sition which it so frequently encoun- 
ters, and does not employ them in vain. 
At the beginning of the new year the 
government of the dual empire can look 
back at the work already accomplished 
Witu satisfaction; all the Balkan States, 
with the sole exception of Bulgaria, 
have been attracted within the Austrian 
political system where they dully re- 
volve. Servia, which some time ago, 
under Radical government, went off at 
a tangent in the direction of Russia, is 
now hand-in-glove with the Hapsburgs, 
having lately demonstrated her political 
Sympathies by sending her young king 
Alexander to Vienna. Roumania has, 


1 Bohemians agitating for Home Rule. 
2 It had little right to the name “ Liberal.” 
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for years past, been the staunch friend 
and, one may add, the prospective ally 
of Austria in spite of the irritating little 
differences that crop up now and again 
between her and Hungary owing to 
political aspirations of the Roumanian 
subjects of the latter State, who refuse 
to be comforted or Magyarized. These 
misunderstandings have now been 
cleverly removed, and the relations of 
the two countries rendered more cor- 
dial than they have ever been since the 
death of John Bratiano. 

This is doubtless a result to be proud 
of. But it is uothing in comparison 
with the consummate skill shown in the 
work of drawing greedy little Greece— 
who for long seemed amenable to no 
human influence—within the magic cir- 
cle of the Austrian political system. 
This feat must be mainly ascribed to the 
perfect personal tact of Kaiser Franz 
Josef himself, who perhaps to a greater 
extent than the ezar, is his own foreign 
minister. The Dual Monarchy has also, 
of course, a quid pro quo to offer to the 
Balkan kingdoms and principalities— 
the copper coin of international can- 
vassers—which though of very limited 
value is extremely welcome to those 
struggling States. In the case of 
Greece, the pourboire assumed the form 
of a promise on the part of Count 
Goluchowski to take every opportunity 
to advocate the solving of the Cretan 
question in the sense of annexation to 
the tiny realms of King George; and so 
rapidly did the friendship between the 
two governments ripen that the Greek 
premier, M. Delyannis, has lately had 
to deny from his place in Parliament the 
rumors circulated by people devoid of 
all sense of the humorous, to the effect 
that his Cabinet had joined the Triple 
Alliance. 

Among the “tokens of good-will’ 
which the Dual Monarchy ean occa- 
sionally afford to offer the rulers of the 
Balkan States, her co-operation in Tur- 
key generally, and in Macedonia in 
particular, is one of the most welcome. 
They all hope to inherit a considerable 
portion, if not the whole of Macedonia. 
It is the one thing necessary to the real- 
ization of their several plans and aspira- 
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tions. Without it the Daco-Roumanian 
kingdom which every loyal subject of 
King Charles daily sighs, prays, or pays 
for, would prove a dangerous chimera. 
Again, Macedonia is the sole hope of the 
Serbs, who in their anxiety to establish 
their claims to the province, and thus 
found the great kingdom of Servia, 
oscillate like a pendulum between 
Austria and Russia. On the other 
hand, if ever a nation had a claim to 
“unredeemed” territory, that nation, 
say the Hellenes, is Greece, which has 
only to point to any school history of 
the empire of Macedon to have her 
claims allowed. Then comes Bulgaria, 
who confidently founds her rights on 
the dialect spoken by modern Mace- 
donians, on the abortive treaty of San 
Stefano, which would have re-estab- 
lished the Great Bulgaria, and on the 
friendship of Russia. Until armies and 
heavy guns, or the diplomacy that is 
backed by them, has finally settled the 
question, all that the kingdoms and 
principalities of the Peninsula can do is 
to increase the number of their adhe- 
rents by means of schools, churches, 
and money. Hitherto Bulgaria has 
been foremost in this peaceful struggle, 
owing mainly to the statesmanship of 
Stambouloff and the co-operation of 
Austria. Of late, however, things have 
changed considerably, and as politics 
as much as religion will be affected by 
the issue, a few words on the subject 
will not be out of piace. 

Before 1870 all the Christians of Tur- 
key in Europe were under the wing of 
the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who was in some sort the pope of the 
jast. Hymns, sermons, and lessons in 
churches and schools were in the lan- 
guage of Chrysostom, irrespective of 
the nationalities of the children and 
congregations. The Bulgarians first 
broke loose (in 1870), were ecclesias- 
tically anathematized by the Patri- 
archate and civilly blessed by the Porte, 
which fancied it was acting on the prin- 
ciple of Divide et impera. A Bulgarian 


Exarch was appointed, whose domain 
extended over the entire country now 
ruled by Prince Ferdinand, over the 
Servian districts Nisch and Pirot. and 
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over the diocese of Veles in Macedonia. 
Besides this an imperial firman was 
issued, laying down the conditions on 
which any other districts might shake 
off allegiance to the Greek Patriarch 
and come under the protection of the 
Bulgarian Exarch; a vote of two-thirds 
of the Christian population being de- 
clared sufticient. This system worked 
smoothly as long as Stambouloff was in 
power. By discouraging risings in 
Macedonia he soothed the sultan and 
strengthened the Bulgarian Church to 
such an extent that 1t became the rival, 
and almost the equal, of Greek Ortho- 
doxy. When he died, all progress came 
to an end. Austria turned her back 
upon Bulgaria, and no further Mace- 
donian districts—no matter how unan- 
imously they accepted the ecclesiastical 


yoke of the Exarch—were relieved 
from their allegiance to the Greek 
Patriarch. 


Noting this significant play of cause 
and effect, the Serbs suddenly remem- 
bered that Austria was their friend, not 
Russia. But tne Roumanians, who had 
never forgotten this fact, were first in 
tne field, and showed it lately by creat- 
ing the dignity of “Metropolitan of All 
Roumanians resident in Turkey.” How 
many sheep there are to occupy this 
new shepherd it is not easy to say, but 
the number of Roumanian, or, as they 
are called, Kutzovlachian. schools in 
Macedonia and Epirus is roughly eighty 
with a total of seven thousand scholars. 
This schism is a serious blow for the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, who can 
hardly be blamed for losing his head a 
few weeks ago when the turn of the 
Servians had come for a slice of the 


ecclesiastical cake. From political 
motives, the sultan, it appears, had 
promised young King Alexander to 


have a Servian appointed Bishop of 
Uskub as soon as that see should be 
vacant; for reasons much less ideal, the 
Greek Patriarch is said to have given 
a similar undertaking. Inasmuch as 
the majority of Christians in the north 
of Uskub are Serbs, the promise of the 
sultan and the patriarch was reasonable, 
especially as there was no prospect of 
their having to fulfil it for years to 
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come. In Macedonia, where the coffee 
is said to be very deleterious to health, 
the Greek Bishop of Uskub—who con- 
sumed a good deal of it—died very sud- 
denly; and in a few hours, so to say, the 
patriarch, forgetful of his obligations, 
appointed a Greek to succeed him. 
Then began the trouble which may lead 
next spring to new risings in Macedonia 
and new concerts of harmonious Eu- 
ropa and is already causing the king of 
bankrupt Greece to talk of reorganizing 
his “army.” The Serbs barricaded the 
church doors, celebrated divine service 
in hurried Slavonic, protested in a 
riotous sort of way against Greek 
Christianity, and threatened secession, 
which in Church parlance is schism, 
unless the appointment were cancelled 
and a Serbian good pastor entrusted 
with the feeding of the pugnacious 
sheep. The consequences of this little 
contretemps it is still diffieult to foresee: 
but it is no exaggeration to say that it 
is one of the little clouds on the eastern 
horizon which may at any moment 
bring forth a storm. The struggle be- 


tween religion and nationality in the 


East is obviously coming to a crisis, and 
nationality bids fair to get the best of 
it. Religion has never had much of a 
chance against politics in the kingdoms 
of this world. 

This ecclesiastical change would act 
in time as a complete solvent of the 
Turkish Empire, if that decrepit insti- 
tution were not already dying a 
suicidal death, which even Russia finds 
ic impossible to avert and difficult to 
postpone. With unexampled Christian 
charity, the nations of Europe have for- 
given and forgotten the massacres 
which would not be tolerated for a 
month in any other part of Europe or 
the world. Whether they will go a step 
further now, and supply the Turk with 
the funds necessary for national sub- 
sistence, remains to be seen. It is a 
fact that, without foreign financial aid, 
the political edifice cannot possibly 
hold together much longer. France. 
whose financial interests in the Levant 
are very considerable, is reported to 
have drawn up a plan of financial re- 
form which would entail the presence in 
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Constantinople of a Russian member 
of the Control. The czar’s government, 
acting on M. Witte’s! advice, has de- 
clined to accept the scheme as a whole, 
but may, it is thought, send a financial 
delegate to Constantinople as soon as 
the new Russian loan’ has been floated 
with French aid. Meanwhile, Turkey 
is making it very clear that no guaran- 
tee she may offer for any money ad- 
vanced from without is worth a Smyrna 
fig, unless the matter be taken in hand 
and administered by a foreign State 
with the energy demanded by the cir- 
cumstances and prohibited by Russian 
interests. 

This is evident from her conduct 
towards the Tobacco Régie, which got 
on fairly well for a time, but has now 
a tale to tell that will seare off all would- 
be private creditors. The Ottoman 
government is accused by this body of 
a gross breach of faith, and members of 
the Turkish debt, as well as other im- 
partial foreign witnesses, declare them- 
selves able and ready to prove the 
charge. Thus the over-taxed peasants 
are told by Turkish officials that if 
they want to raise money, the cheapest 
and best way of doing it is to grow 
tobacco and sell it to the Régie, which 
is bound by law to buy every leaf of the 
“weed” in the country. As a matter of 
fact, the Régie denies any such obliga- 
tion. But the protest is platonic; the 
company must purchase the tobacco, as 
otherwise it will be illegally but profit- 
ably sold. Indeed, smuggling in all its 
manifold shapes and forms is directly 
encouraged by the authorities. Ware- 
houses for contraband tobacco exist in 
all the big cities of Turkey—a very 
capacious storehouse in Constantinople, 
for example; but the government not 
only takes no measures to seize the 
smugglers, but punishes the servants of 
the Régie who do. One of the conse- 
quences of this criminal indulgence is 
the falling off in the Régie’s receipxs, 
which this year are £T270,000 to the 
bad. The Public Debt Commission 
suffers considerably in consequence. 

1 The Russian minister of finance. 


2 This is only a rumor current in financial cir- 
cles in St. Petersburg. 
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And this is merely an episode in a 
story as long as that about the ant and 
the grains of corn. All sources of in- 
come in Turkey are well-nigh dried up, 
all chances of private prosperity by 
honest means are removed. The hen 
that laid the golden eggs has been 
killed, and there are none to take its 
place. Fear and distrust have para- 
lyzed trade and commerce; Moslems 
lack the enterprise, Armenians the 
audacity, to become rich or even well- 
to-do. Large numbers of merchants 
have been killed; others arrested, many 
banished and thousands forced to emi- 
grate. The number of Armenians who 
have thus been lost to Constantinople 
alone is credibly estimated at twenty- 
five thousand of all classes. This loss 
has caused a serious change in the con- 
ditions of supply and demand not only 
in the food market but also on the 
labor exchange. Labor is become more 
costly, prices have gone up and in in- 
verse ratio solvency has decreased; 
even trade in the interior has prac- 
tically ceased between Constantinople 
and Anatolia. It is alleged to be quite 
possible that the foreign ambassadors 
may yet establish order in the empire. 
But they can hardly be expected to 
produce gold, and the poverty-stricken 
inhabitants cannot live upon “Heaven’s 
first law.” Food is not to be had with- 
out an outlay of money—which is the 
one thing necessary and lacking in the 
Turkish empire. 

Another country sorely in need of 
funds just now is Spain, whose efforts 
to hold on to Cuba and the Philippines 
would richly deserve the epithet of 
gallant, and command our respect and 
admiration, were her methods as free 
from blame as she would have the 
world believe. Cuba is her most 
precious foreign possession—one of the 
last remnants of her vast colonial em- 
pire, her sole qualification to be still 
treated as a political power. When she 
loses Cuba, Spain will play a role as 
insignificant as that of Portugal or Nor- 
way. The manly, nay, the heroic spirit 
that now animates that once powerful 
people in this their last desperate strug- 
gle with the Nemesis that invariably 


overtakes erring nations, strongly 
appeals to the Anglo-Saxon nature. 
That little Spain should possess energy 
and resources enough to maintain 
200,000 soldiers in Cuba, 31,000 in the 
Philippines, 6,000 at Puerto Rico, and 
128,865 in the Peninsula is, indeed, a 
matter for wonder 

But all our sympathies are estranged 
by the ways and means chosen by 
the mother country to perpetuate the 
union. Misgovernment, of course, is an 
old, though not obsolete, accusation. 
Cruelty and treachery have now been 
added, with a degree of probability 
which constitutes a prima facie case. 
General Weyler was as unable to hold 
his own against the rebel chief Maceo 
as Martinez Campos had been. Loss of 
the command was to have been the pun- 
ishment for his incompetency, and 
January 1 was tne date fixed for the 
infliction of it. But, in the nick of time, 
Maceo died under circumstances which 
many Americens deem suspicious. ' His 
loss is very serious to the insurgents; 
but if, as many think, it was the result 
of such treachery as even war can 
no longer condone, it may prove a 
far more terrible loss to Spain than 
to her misgoverned colony, and may 
invite the interference which it 
seemed destined to render needless. In 
any case, as Spain is _ striving 
to obtain tangible results before Mr. 
McKinley enters the White House, 
blood will continue to be shed, poor 
peasants will be taxed to supply the 
means of shedding it, trade will be 
paralyzed, disease spread, famine fos- 
tered, race hatred intensified, and the 
war may last as lofig as the Chancery 
suit “Jarndyce v. Jarndyce,” unless 
ended by outside interference. 

The proffered mediation of the United 
States was the golden bridge over 
which the Spanish ministry should have 
hastened in search of peace with honor. 
Neither the home rule demanded for the 
island nor the manner in which the pro- 
posal was made has anything humiliat- 
ing for Spain. Indeed the Liberal party 
in the Peninsula had already advocated 
autonomy for Cuba, nay, had embodied 
the measure in a bill to which the 
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Cortes itself gave its full approval; and 
even the present Conservative govern- 
ment proclaims its intention to resort to 
the very measure which President 
Cleveland has recommended in vain. 
But Sefior Canovas del Castillo will 
wait until the insurrection is first 
stamnped out. Whether the American 
people can possess their souls in 
patience so long is another matter. If 
it should be proved that Maceo was 
murdered there will probably be an end 
to their patience and likewise to the 
union of Cuba with Spain. 

The insurrection in the Philippines is 
another of the forms in which Nemesis 
is overtaking the country of the 
Holy Inquisition, and it would be a 
blessing if it, too, could be wound up 
by some benevolent outsider—say by 
Japan, for example, who, like Barkis, 
is ready enough. ‘ue origin of the re- 
bellion is monstrous misgovernment. 
Taxes upon taxes were imposed upon 
the helpless inhabitants, and squan- 
dered by their oppressors. The poll tax 


and business tax were among the most 
oppressive; but the last straw was the 


sending of priests into all the provinces 
to play the part of political agents for 
a salary of nine hundred dollars a year. 
In no part of the worid is the clergy so 
powerful or so rich as in the Philip- 
pines. The higher ecclesiastics are al- 
most exclusively Spaniards, gloomy 
fanatics who would have been in their 
native element had they been born in 
the halcyon days of Peter Arbuez. The 
Church dignitaries possess more real 
power on the islands than the actual 
head of the Cabinet in Madrid, and the 
civil officials of the civil and military 
services have to yield them the lion’s 
share of the spoils. Education, legisla- 
tion, administration, in a word every- 
thing, is practically in their hands. Yet 
they have mismanaged matters to such 
a degree that many of their own favor- 
ite pupils are now the leaders of the 
rebels. 

The joint responsibility of Church 
dignitaries for the system of unbearable 
oppression in the Archipelago explains 
why it is that the outbreak has been 
ascribed not to fhe faults of the Spanish 
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governing classes, but to Freemasons 
and the Japanese! But it is difficult to 
offer any explanation of the abominable 
monster-massacres that turn those 
Nature-blessed isles into reeking sham- 
bles. The English and native press of 
China and Japan contains details of 
cruelties by the Spaniards, to match 
which we must hark back to the 
butcheries of Armenians last autumn, 
The North China News asserts that in 
the course of a single week nine hun- 
dred natives—including many women— 
were executed for complicity in the 
rising. This Neronic spectacle took 
place in the barrack courtyard of 
Manila in the presence of a specially 
invited public, composed of the fine fleur 
of the Spanish official world, including 
thirty-six charming ladies, who made 
the best of this substitute for a bull 
fight. 

These reports may be grossly ex- 
aggerated, seeing that the sympathies 
of the Japanese are on the side of their 
Malayan brethren. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that they are. But such facts 
as have been ascertained are not of a 
nature to inspire confidence in the 
Spaniard, lay or clerical. Numerous 
refugees arrive weekly in Hong Kong 
from Manila, and the stories they tell 
are harrowing. The Spanish monks, 
dissatisfied with the conduct of General 
Blanco, who wisely forbade executions 
that were not preceded by a court-mar- 
tial trial and condemnation, complained 
to General Echaluca on his arrival in 
Manila. Blanco had issued a circular in 
which, among other things, he recom- 
mends the governors to practise mod- 
eration and leave nothing undone to 
ealm the excitement. This document 
was condemned by the monks as “a 
disgrace to the Spanish name.” Deter- 
rent examples were called for, and 
echaluca’s co-operation was requested 
in vain. 

Whatever may be the outcome of 
Spain’s present colonial wars from a 
military point of view, financially the 
country is going to rack and ruin, and 
has already advanced too far to recede. 
Spain’s debts at home and abroad 
amount toatleastseven thousand million 
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pesetas,1 while her colonial obligations 
are estimated at a round milliard. In 
the budget for 1895-6, three hundred 
and nineteen millions were set apart for 
the payment of interest alone, although 
the entire revenue amounted to no more 
than seven hundred and fifty-eight 
million pesetas. The military expenses 
are still increasing month by month 
and week by week, but the tax-paying 
eapacities of the Spanish people are 
exhausted. 

The year 1897 can bring nought, there- 
fore, but evil tidings to Spain and 
Turkey, both being beyond the pale of 
political salvation. Italy, on the con- 
trary, has stopped short on the broad 
way of perdition in the very nick of 
time, and during the new year may 
make still further progress and draw 
largely on her marvellous powers of re- 
cuperation. It is to be regretted that 
the Marquis di Rudini should have in- 
creased the military budget by several 
million lire while insisting upon econ- 
omy in all other branches of the admin- 
istration. That he has allotted the bulk 


of the expected surplus to the needs of 
the navy is only what was to have been 


expected. Heavy naval expenses all 
round are one of the characteristics of 
the political new year. Thus in the 
provisional naval budget for 1897 about 
£4,000,000 sterling will be set apart for 
the purpose of raising the Italian 
marine to a higher level of efficiency. 
On the other hand, M. Edouard Lockroy 
in the French Chamber has asked for 
£8,000,000 to put the French navy in a 
position to meet the “emergencies” that 
may arise in the near future, one of 
them being a war with Great Britain. 
The naval budgets of Europe have been 
rising steadily during the past quarter 
of a century;? thus since 1874 Germany 
alone has increased her naval expendi- 
ture from £1,941,060 to £6,467,097; the 
United States placed twenty-three war 
vessels (representing a displacement of 
118,184 tons) in commission during the 
past four years. But henceforth the 
expenditure seems destinéd to go up by 

1 A peseta is equal to a franc piece. 

2 In 1869 they were represented by £120,000,000. 
In 1896 they were estimated at £216000,000. 
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leaps and bounds. This year Secretary 
Herbert asks Congress to arrange for 
the construction of more battle ships 
of a new type, and twelve torpedo boats. 
Sweden and Norway are making heroic 
exertions to carry out a costly naval 
programme. Germany’s latest budget 
contains a proposal to intrease the 
naval vote by about fifty million 
marks, and it is no secret that the 
Kaiser would have made it one hundred 
million if he could. And Germany, 
Italy, and Austria together spend less 
on their sea forces than France alone, 
wno is not yet satisfied with results, and 
refuses to be comforted until she has 
constructed vessels enough to enable 
her to hold her own against England, as 
if England were condemned by some 
irrevocable decree of fate to remain an 
inactive spectator of this feverish naval 
revival. 

So far, then, as it is possible to cast 
the horoscope of the New Year, its prin- 
cipal characteristics would seem des- 
tined to be—the continued expansion of 
Russia, the further decline of Spain and 
Turkey, trouble between the former 
power and the United States, possibly 
also between Spain and Japan, the con- 
valescence of Italy, the crumbling away 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, accom- 
panied by the recrudescence of 
troubles in Macedonia, the sharpening 
of the conditions of commercial com- 
petition among protectionist nations, 
and an enormous increase in naval ex- 
penditure all over the world. Absit. 
omen! 


E. J. DILLon. 





From Leisure Hour. 
GOLD BEADS. 
a 
The vast plain and its soft, undulat- 
ing girdle of blue mountains were suf- 
fused with the deep glow of a southern 
sunset. The only shadow in the rich 
pervading color was the figure of a 
man on horseback, making his way 
lightly along the white road between 
the great cactus hedges. Nureddu, the 
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little long-tailed black mare, stepped 
as though shod with velvet, and her 
rider sat as if he were part of the 
steed. Against the red and yellow sky 
the swiftly moving silhouette resem- 
bled a design on an Etruscan vase, for 
Antonio Sairo wore the black garb and 
long sable cap of the Sard peasant. 
Even the smooth dark green velvet 
waistcoat scarcely relieved the sombre- 
ness of his attire. 

Nureddu repaid her master’s whip- 
less trust by moving rapidly, but she 
might have followed her own hest, for 
Antonio Sairo was not thinking of his 
horse’s gait. Castles were building 
under the Phrygian cap. 

“If she says yes, Priest Mauro shall 
make the demand of Pietro Pintus to- 
morrow. Ah, what red lips she has, 
little dove of my heart! And for 
laughter, holy Madonna of Bonnaria, 
there is not such another. No wonder 
Maria Luisa and Mari’ Angela say she 
cannot do anything else—they would 
not if they had lips and teeth like 


those—and how it plays in her eyes! 


With a house of her own she will make 
more baskets and bread-sieves in an 
hour than they do in a day.” Sairo’s 
eyes softened and deepened; he al- 
ready saw the girl weaving asphodel 
under his own reed ceiling. He laid 
his hand on Nureddu’s neck, and gave 
a peculiar whistle. 

“Up, little horse of mine, or we shall 
be too late to see her.” 

The gentle creature sprang forward 
and bore Antonio Sairo like a racer 
over the plain, but, as they crossed 
an intersecting road, a man started up 
from behind the cactus hedge and 
planted himself in their path. Nu- 
reddu shied slightly, and then stood 
still. 

He was dressed like the rider, ex- 
cept that, instead of close black 
breeches, he wore dirty loose white 
trousers fastened into the garterei 
gaiters at his knee. 

Antonio frowned. 

“You startle one, Deledda.” 


“One would not have thought you the 
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man, Sairo, to be frightened because a 
friend waited for you at cross roads.” 

A little smile dawned in Antonio's 
kind brown eyes, but he asked 
bluntly :— 

“What will you, Deledda?” 

“To buy that horse. “I'll give you 
five hundred francs for it.” 

Antonio Sairo drew himself 
proudly :— 

“Who said my Nureddu was for sale! 
I would as soon sell my right arm.” 

He stroked the mare’s flanks caress- 
ingly. Nureddu knew who they were 
talking of, but, with too much sense to 
interfere, only stood still and listened. 

“Your right arm would not bring five 
hundred francs in a hurry,” said the 
other sneeringly, “or your horse either, 
for that matter, but I have taken a 
fancy to the beast, and I am ready to 
do a foolish thing.” 

“It would not be foolish if you could 
get my Nureddu; but my little dame 
and I do not part. Good-night, De- 
ledda. May Madonna aid you to find a 
horse to your mind.” 

Again Sairo gave his soft whistle, 
and the graceful mare flew forward 
like a bird. The man smiled to him- 
self and patted Nureddu’s neck. 

“We know each other, eh! little horse 
of my soul?” 

There was a neigh of pleasure at his 
touch, but no slackening of pace. 

As they approached a village, the 
mare stopped of her own account close 
to the high garden of the first outlying 
house. A tree flung its branches over 
the wall, and from the midst of the 
foliage came the sound of singing in a 
high key. 


up 


De cavalleris isposa 
T’appo a bider, a nonna 
Prus bella de sa rosa, 
Prus sottile de sa canna. 

It was rather a shrill voice, but man 
and steed knew it, and Sairo colored 
with delight. 

“Beppicchia!” exclaimed he, “art 
thou still there? Madonna be praised. 
I feared thou wouldst have gone in to 
cook the macaroni.” 
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A merry laugh pealed 
leaves. 

“Dorroté cooks the macaroni. 
Nanna says I boil it too soft. 
tickling the little donkey to make it 
jump around the mill, and the maca- 
roni went to a pulp.” 

Sairo smiled, and then his heart gave 
a jump in his throat as he said:— 

“But, Beppicchia, thou wilt have to 
learn to cook macaroni for thy hus- 
band.” 

There was a dead silence; no answer 
came from the tree. 

“Beppicchia, come down,” begged 
the young man, but he obtained no re- 
sponse. “They will call thee soon to 
supper, and I shall not have seen thee 
at all. Come, look over the wall, Bep- 
picchia.” 

The stillness among the rosy pome- 
granates and small green leaves re- 
mained unbroken. 

“Sweet Beppicchia, forgive me. 
will cook the macaroni.” 

“TJ do not want any macaroni,” 


through the 


Zi’ 
I was 


laughed the damsel up the tree.” 
“Beppicchia, sweet creature, tell me 
what thou dost want,” cried the lover, 
overjoyed to evoke an answer at last. 
“Come down; see what I have brought 
thee.” 
After a slight pause a big red pome- 


granate fell crunching through the 
branches. It would have struck An- 
tonio Sairo on the head, but Nureddu 
stepped deftly aside, and the fruit 
burst on the ground, scattering its 
clear garnet seeds in all directions. 
Again there was a rustle, a gleam of 
scarlet flashing its way down among 
the foliage, a hasty little slide, and 
Beppicchia’s merry face iooked over 
the lichened wall. She was an appari- 
tion to fire the most cold-blooded. Be- 
neath the black shawl drawn over her 
curly black hair her eyes sparkled with 
bewitching gaiety, and the dark back- 
ground threw into relief the peach-like 
glow of the dimpled cheek. Her 


4 In the Sard kitchen a small, blindfolded, muz 
zled donkey patiently revolves all day, turning 
the heavy millstone which grinds the family flour- 
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broidered scarlet sleeve and the white 
one beneath it were turned back to re- 
veal the soft roundness of the arm 
resting on the cold grey stone. 

The garden was on a slope, so that 
Sairo on Nureddu’s back in the road be- 
low could just reach to the top of the 
parapet on which she leaned. In the 
evening light her beauty was more 
maddeningly tempting than ever be- 
fore, and the blood surged hotly under 
his dark skin; but he curbed his pas- 
sion for fear of startling her, and held 
up a bunch of purple “lilies of the 
field.” A little cloud of disappoint- 
ment fell on the laughter of her lips 
and eyes. 

“One would have thought thou hadst 
brought all the treasures of America,” 
she exclaimed pettishly, clasping the 
flowers with listless fingers. 

His face fell. 

“Treasures do not grow on the 
mountains, almond of my heart. I 
brought you all there was. What 
would you have?” 

Beppicchia did not like to see people 
displeased. She reached over, and 
caressed his dusky cheek with her fin- 
gers. 

“Dear Antonio, it is only that flowers 
fade so soon, and one cannot wear 
them. One would have something one 
could keep always.” 

Sairo’s pleasure revived at her touch. 

“Sweetest, say what thou wouldst 
have. I would get it for thee if it took 
the blood of my heart!” 

Beppicchia beamed like a child, and 
bent over until he felt her warm young 
breath on his cheek. 

“Antoniuccio, how good thou art! I 
could not ask any one but thee. Listen, 
friend of mine. Sabina Santoru was 
married to-day, and such a corredo she 
had! Such earrings! And a necklace 
—such beads, big as walnuts! An- 
tonio, how would a necklace look on 
my neck?” 

She bent so close that he seemed to 
hear the beat of her heart, and _ his 
brain whirled. He rose up in his stir- 
rups, and flung his arms about her; 
but when the startled girl drew back, 
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and he saw the surprised look in her 
eyes, sudden remorse smote him. He 
fell back into his saddle, and gazed up 
in a reaction of penitence at the girl, 
who, in the impetuosity of his em- 
brace, had dropped her shawl, and for 
the first time in her life stood bare- 
headed before him. The twilight had 
faded, but the new moon threw a cold 
radiance over her figure, and he felt 
as though he had desecrated the Vir- 
gin of Bonnaria. 

Beppicchia had never liked him so 
much before. 


II. 

Mari’ Luisa Sairo was grating cheese 
on the tough macaroni, which was like 
wet rope to eat. Overhead, a little 
boat-shaped iron lamp hung from the 
reed ceiling flickered dimly, scarcely 
breaking the gloom in which her 
brother Antonio sat, awaiting his sup- 
per. 

“She shall have the necklace!” ham- 
mered itself persistently over and over 
in his brain. 

‘Sabina Santoru) was 
day,” said he at last. 

Mari’ Luisa had been longing for an 
opportunity to begin:— 

“That she was, and, Antonio, such a 
corredo! I went to carry my basket of 
grain with your bottle of Moscato 
stuck in the middle, and I saw it all. 
The jewels were something to make 
one melt with desire. There must 
have been a thousand francs worth of 
gold stuff. Cucureddu went up to 
Casteddu for it all, and they say the 
necklace and earrings alone cost a 
good five or six hundred francs. 
Mamma mia! how true the saying, 
‘Some everything, and some nothing.’ 
Dowry, corredo, house, husband, that 
girl has them all—though Cucureddu is 
a little plaster of a man.” 

In spite of the last clause Mari 
Luisa put the macaroni on the table 
with an audible sigh. 

“Five or six hundred francs,” hissed 
in Antonio’s ears, alternating with the 
imperative words, “She shall have the 
necklace,” and still the bewitching 


married to- 
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face gieamed on his sight full of its 
dimples and roguish laughter. He 
could not sit still, he pushed his plate 
aside, and went out into the little shed 
which belonged to Nureddu. Arabian 
blood flowed in Sairo’s veins; he loved 
his horse like a brother, but a fever 
consumed him that night, and he could 
have bartered his soul to please Bep- 
picchia. 

“Nureddu, wants the necklace 
so,” he murmured apologetically. The 
mare looked up at him with wonder in 
her soft black eyes. She felt there 
was trouble in the air, so she rubbed 
her nose against his hand to show she 
had perfect confidence in him, and 
then she waited patiently while he cur- 
ried her carefully, took down the 
bridle and saddle, and finally led her 
out into the cool darkness. Nureddu 
thought it very queer, but she did not 
even neigh her surprise—knowing her 
master wanted the thing kept quiet, 
she was not the beast to betray him. 
When they were clear of the town, 
Sairo mounted and rode steadily io 
Domus Novas, the mud _ village in 
which Deledda lived. 


she 


Cagliari or Casteddu, as it is called 
by the Sardinian peasant, for whom it 
sums up the glories of the world, was 
swarming with people, as Sairo walked 
up the Contrada Costa, his gun on his 


arm, and five hundred francs in his 
pocket to buy the beads for Beppicchia. 
In the low jeweller shops on either 
hand the earrings and necklaces 
which she had described were pro- 
fusely displayed, and, with them, were 
exhibited rows of the big, double gold 
buttons with which the men fasten 
their shirts, and the sleeve buttons, by 
whose relative number the women of 
the Campidano gauge each other's 
wealth. The art of making the deli- 
cate gold work crusted with designs 
ef minute grains, and called granu 
sarda, seems to have been transmitted 
from the ancient Phoenicians and to 
be peculiar to the Sardinian jewel- 
lers. 

Sairo had never been in Casteddu be- 
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fore, and he felt dazed by the people 
and the magnificence of the steep nar- 
row street, but the Sard has an Ori- 
ental aversion to showing any sur- 
prise or admiration, so he carried his 
baretta high and stalked along as if he 
considered it all dust off his shoes. 
At the last jeweller’s he bowed his tall 
head and entered. The merchant 
spread out his wares on the counter 
and kept the assistant running back- 
wards and forwards, comparing the 
size and workmanship of different 
beads and earrings. He also tried to 
entice Sairo with some of the mascu- 
line buttons, but here he found his 
customer supremely impassive. At 
the bare suggestion of ornaments for 
himself, little Nureddu’s great sad eyes 
rose before him full of perplexed 
grief. 

At last the broad, long pearl earrings 
and the twenty big gold beads were 
selected, bargained over, and paid for, 
and Sairo left the shop with his head 
in the clouds and the precious parcel 
fastened under his velvet waistcoat. 


He felt as though it was Beppicchia’s 
little hand on his heart, and he already 


tasted the delight of fastening the 
necklace around her smooth throat. 
The sights of Casteddu were nothing 
to him at that moment, and he passed 
through the city with umnseeing eyes. 
He burned with impatience to get back 
to Beppicchia and have her for his 
very own. Priest Mauro should stipu- 
late of Peter Pintus that the marriage 
be at once. 

When he was clear of the town, his 
long stride broke into a run. With 
eyes glued on the horizon he sped 
along, unheeding the ground beneath 
his feet. All at once he slipped, and 
his legs shot from under him. 

“Cursed fig skin!” he ejaculated, but 
the words were drowned by a loud re- 
port. The gun went off in his fall, dis- 
charging itself in his side, and he sank, 
an unconscious heap, in the middle of 
the dusty, deserted road. 

Antonio Sairo came to his senses in 
the accident ward of the Cagliari hos- 
pital. He was all bandaged and 
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swathed, and by the side of his narrow 
iron bed sat a plain, gentle-faced nun. 

“Where is my parcel?” asked he 
shortly. 

The young nun drew the _ soiled, 
blood-stained box from the sleeve of 
her habit, and laid it by his side. With 
trembling fingers he pulled it open; 
the treasure within lay there shining 
and safe. The Sard looked up with 
gratitude to the woman bending over 
him. The care of his wound was little, 
but the safety of Beppicchia’s jewels 
was much. 

“When can I go?’ 
gently. 

“The doctor says it will be three 
weeks before you will be well enough 
to leave the hospital.” 

His eyelids quivered, and then closed 
over his fevered eyes. He was too 
weak to protest. 

Antonio Sairo’s first thought in the 
morning and last thought at night 
was: ‘“‘How’ Beppicchia will smile 
when I give her tue gold things!” He 
kept them jealously under his own 
hand, caressing the little box, or feast- 
ing his eyes on their richness. 

To spare Mari’ Luisa anxiety, An- 
tonio let Sister Orsola write her of his 
accident, but he begged with feverish 
intensity that the earrings and neck- 
lace should not be named. 

“It is to be a surprise for little Bep- 
picchia,” he said, over and over to him- 
self, and in spite of his pain he was 
almost happy. On the twentieth night, 
as he pressed his hot brow to the fresh 
linen pillow, he dreamed of Beppic- 
chia, and he awoke the next morning 
with a smile on his lips. ; 

Though late in November the air was 
still balmy, and Sister Orsola had 
thrown open the windows to let in a 
flood of early sunshine. One bright 
ray fell on the stand at his side, and 
there lay a letter directed to him in 
Priest Mauro’s hand. He broke it 
open eagerly. He knew it was written 
at Mari’ Luisa’s dictation, but surely 
there would be a little message from 
Beppicchia. Slowly he spelled it out, 
being better horseman than clerk:— 


he asked more 
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“Brother of mine,—Madonna_ be 
praised thou didst not kill thyself. I 
have put two candles on the shrine of 
Saint Gavino. They came out of the 
pack thou hadst behind the wheat mill. 
Priest Mauro writes this and salutes 
thee. I also salute thee and likewise 
Mari’ Angela does the same. I 
salute that good soul of Sister Orsola 
who wrote the letter. Why didst thou 
sell Nureddu? Deledda took the poor 
beast up to the Nebida mine, and at 
the turn of the road the poor thing 
slipped over the cliff. Deledda caught 
by the bushes and scrambled up again, 
but Nureddu went down into the sea. 
Deledda has made the domanda for 
Beppicchia Pintus, and they are to be 
married as soon as the publications 
can be made. Mari’ Angela says he 
has inherited a lot of money, but one 
hears so many things. 

“Mari’ Angela sends her salutations 
and so do I mine. 

“I declare myself your obedient Sis- 
ter, Maria Luisa Sairo. 

“By the hand of Priest Mauro.” 

A bitter cry of keen agony 
through the ward. 

‘My Nureddu, it was for her I be- 
trayed thee!” 

The cherished golden earrings and 
beads flew glistening through the sun- 
lit air and fell with a faint tinkle into 
the court below. 


rang 


MARY ARGYLE TAYLOR. 





From The National Review. 
IBSENISM. 

A year or two ago when the Ibsen 
Craze was more of a novelty than it 
is at present, and the Possessed at- 
tracted more attention than is now 
bestowed upon them, some _ scoffer 
broached the irreverent theory that the 
Norwegian mystagogue was, if the flip- 
pancy may be forgiven me, “taking a 
rise” out of the myste. His hereditary 
plays, according to this audacious 
suggestion, were really intended as so 
many skits on the latest doctrines of 
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the scientific materialist; and as to the 
profound and weighty “symbolism” 
which his admirers found everywhere 
in his writings, it was all a wicked 
hoax. His ethical paradoxes, his sum- 
mons of woman to insurrection, and 
his general tncitements te individual 
and social revolt were, like Coleridge's 
metaphysics, in Lamb’s kindly apology 
for them, “only his fun;” and the orac- 
ular tongue which framed these awe- 
inspiring deliverances and on whose 
lightest word his devotees hung 
adoringly, would, if they could only 
have viewed it under the Réntgen 
rays, have been found to be in the 
philosopher’s cheek. 

There was never any solid ground 
for these suspicions, if, indeed, they 
were anywhere seriously entertained. 
That is to say, no ground was ever 
furnished for them by Dr. Ibsen him- 
self. Dr. Ibsen’s attitude was always, 
in the language of diplomacy, strictly 
“correct.” He had never done any- 


80 


thing to suggest that he was gulling 
his worshippers; it was only the spec- 
tacle of their infinite and pathetic gul- 


libility which begot the idea that they 
were being gulled. If there is not 
much logic in that sequence, there is a 
good deal of human nature about it, 
and it is not difficult to trace its suc- 
cessive steps. Any one, indeed, who 
was ever present at an early Ibsen 
matinée can trace it for himself. He 
has only to recall those serried lines of 
“earnest,” thoughtful, exquisitely “cul- 
tured,” disastrously half-educated, and 
absolutely humorless young men, and 
that sprinkling of rapt, “yearning,” 
and also absolutely humorless young 
women with which they were inter- 
spersed—he has only, I say, to recall 
this company of pious playgoers, and 
therewith the malicious thought which 
the sight of them can hardly fail to 
have suggested to him—namely, that 
they were as sheep ready for the 
slaughter, dupes positively clamoring 
for the practical joker. 
Who can doubt that it 
tempting spectacle which 


was this 
suggested 
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the scoffer’s irreverent theory afore- 


said? The scoffer no doubt had looked 
upon the Ibsenites at an Ibsen matinée 
and felt “in his very bones’ how glo- 
riously easy it would be to hoax them. 
Nay, he was perhaps conscious that if 
he were Ibsen he would hoax them. 
After a little longer study of them he 
might go so far as to aver that if Ibsen 
had a spark of humor in him he could 
not possibly refrain from hoaxing 
them. And from this it is but a short 
step to the conclusion that Ibsen was 
hoaxing them in fact. The one weak 
link in this otherwise irrefragable 
chain of reasoning is of course the as- 
sumption that Ibsen has a spark of 
humor. For that assumption there is 
no warrant whatsoever. On the con- 
trary there is every indication that he 
takes himself and his art at least as 
seriously as he and it are taken by his 
worshippers, who thus escape an other- 
wise inevitable fate through the fortu- 
nate accident of his being as humorless 
as themselves. But for this the temp- 


tation would no doubt have been ir- 
resistible, and the scoffer is surely 
right in thinking that the Ibsenites 


would be absolutely at the mercy of 
their god. 

Still, there is, as I have said, no sort 
of warrant for regarding the author of 
“The Master Builder” as a _ tricksy 
sprite. Whatever he writes must be 
taken to have been written in a serious 
spirit, and though the latest Ibsen play 
which has been produced in London 
does undoubtedly strain this theory al- 
most to breaking-point, one must hold 
by it and discuss “Little Eyolf’’--so 
far as any additional discussion of that 
dreary indecency is necessary—on the 
basis of it. I shall, however, take 
leave to dismiss what have been con- 
veniently described as the “alcove pas- 
sages” as speedily as possible from 
consideration. To some of those who 
read the newspaper criticisms of the 
play before going to see it, it certainly 
has appeared that the dramatic critics 
had given these passages dispropor- 
tionate importance; but I must touch 
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briefly upon them in virtue of their 
illustrative bearing on one of the main 


perversities of the Craze. Though ex- 
aggerated by criticism I admit that 
they were noticeable, and to the extent 
to which they were noticeable, disa- 
greeable. This need not have been the 
case, I think; for, to be candid, it is 
not the case with all forms of theatri- 
cal indecorum. That it was so here is 
due, in the opinion of one of the un- 
converted, to that more than Teutonic 
crudity with which the Norwegian 
dramatist handles all, even the most 
delicate subjects connected with the 
relations of the sexes,—a crudity in 
which his awe-stricken adorers, I 
know, find proof of grand simplicity, 
high veracity, merciless sincerity, and 
what not other noble qualities, but 
which I should venture to explain as 
simply want of manners. No doubt it 
is “unconventional,” Ibsenites 
proudly boast; but then, after all, 
clothes themselves are a convention, 
and to appear without them would be 
justly regarded as a retrograde step in 
civilization not to be excused on any 
plea of “unflinching realism.” There 
are no more unflinching realists than 
are to be found among certain tribes 
of equatorial Africa; but their realism 
does not offend because it uncon- 
scious. Give it that self-consciousness 
which is a necessary condition of art 
and it would immediately and reason- 
ably offend the European eye. And 
this is really the dilemma wherewith 
the Ibsenites are confronted. Of two 
things, one: Bither the nakedness of 
the Master’s drama in these matters 
is primitive, unconscious, “equatorial,” 
or it is not. If it is not, if it resembles 
a European’s discarding of his clothes 
in a European thoroughfare for the 
sake of producing an effect, then there 
is nothing wonderful or original in it, 
or even predicable about it, except its 
detestable manners. If it is uncon- 
scious and equatorial then, in becom- 
ing inoffensive it at the same time 


as 


is 


stamps the naked drama as the drama 
of a less advanced civilization than our 
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own. The Ibsenite, or at any rate the 
English Ibsenite, is bound of course to 
prefer any other theory to this last. 
The drama of his idolatry must be 
something higher, more advanced, 
more responsive to the needs of the 
“Modern Spirit,” more in harmony 
with the New This and the New That 
than anything that the stage of these 
lower latitudes can show; or it is noth- 
ing. To admit that it is simply crude 
and immature; unlike the drama of 
western and southern Europe, only be- 
cause the country which produced it is 
in an earlier stage of intellectual and 
zsthetic development than the coun- 
tries in which that drama is produced 
—to admit this and to entertain for a 
moment the inference from this that 
as Scandinavian civilization advances 
Scandinavian drama will become more 
like the drama of southern and west- 
ern Europe would be fatal to the fun- 
damental assumption of the Ibsenite 
cult. Nevertheless, this is the simple 
fact, visible to all who have critical 
intelligence to distinguish between the 
superior and the inferior forms of ar- 
tistic work, and honesty enough not to 
feign a preference for the inferior in 
order to gain credit for a subtlety of 
appreciation beyond their fellows. 
This, I say, is the simple fact, and 
visible as it is in every one of the Ib- 
sen dramas which have found their 
way to the English stage, it is in none 
more conspicuous than in the play 
which was so ridiculously extolled by 
the sect at its first production some 
few weeks ago. “Little Eyolf” pre- 
sents all the well-known and monoto- 
nous characteristics of its author’s 
dramatic work. There is the same 
tiresome repetition of the two feminine 
and two masculine types which appear 
to exhaust all the possibilities of hu- 
man nature in Ibsen’s conception of it 
—the imbecile hero with his Philistine 
foil, the morbid heroine, with her 
wishy-washy sister. There is the same 
amateurish construction and develop- 
ment of plot, the same solemnly futile 
attempts at the impressive in situation, 
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and a more than usually childish en- 
deavor to bring the dangerous instru- 
ment of the supernatural into harmoni- 
ous juxtaposition with the coat-and- 
trousers life of the present day. And, 
of course, every one of these points in 
“Little Eyolf,” characterization, con- 
struction, situation, and management 
of the supernatural, has been selected 
by the gentle Ibsenite for devout and 
reverential praise. 

Alfred Allmers, like George Tesman, 
and many another before him, is a 
wordy prig; his wife, Rita Allmers, is 
a highly amorous, and apparently 
wholly brainless animal. They have, 
as usual, failed to hit it off—there is 
no instance, I believe, of a successful 
marriage in the whole of the Ibsen 
theatre—and the husband in whom the 
ardor of first love has become extinct 
has gone up to “the loneliness of the 
mountain peaks and of the great waste 
places,” to get away from his wife (in 
whom the aforesaid ardor is still very 
vigorously alive), and to write his 
great book on Human Resvonsibility— 
the sort of title which would occur to 
a young man writing his first play. 
Their only child, Eyolf, has been crip- 
pled by an accident, for which the 
husband and wife afterwards admit 
their joint human responsibility, but 
the exact cause of which is obscure— 
some critics detecting in it a spice of 
impropriety, and others, myself, I ad- 
mit, among the number, being unable 
to trace it to any cause but gross stu- 
pidity and neglect. To them enters the 
Rat-wife—a “weird” and terrible figure 
according to the Ibsenite faith, but, 
as it seems to the unconverted, an in- 
trusion of second-rate diablerie no less 
monstrously and ridiculously out of 
place in this coat-and-trousers drama 
than would be the substitution of the 
First Witch in “Macbeth” for Mrs. 
Bouncer in “Box and Cox.” 

It is worth while to pause for a mo- 
ment on this unintentionally grotesque 
character—because, singled out as it 
has been for the fatuous admiration of 
the Ibsenites, it happens to supply a 
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crucial test of that artistic skill which 
they claim for their idolized dramatist. 
I have ventured to describe the Rat- 
wife as monstrously and ridiculously 
out of place in the drama of nineteenth- 
century manners and costume; and as 
regards this particular drama of the 
period in question I again affirm that 
she is. But it is, of course, no part of 
my case to maintain—and it would im- 
ply an ignorance of many famous lit- 
erary precedents to allege—that the 
immixture of the supernatural with 
the prose of modern life must always 
and everywhere have an effect of the 
incongruous. Balzac in France, Haw- 
thorne in America, Stevenson in En- 
gland, have all triumphantly demon- 
strated the contrary. But then I do 
contend, and with the utmost confi- 
dence, that the successful introduction 
of this element into realistic drama or 
fiction is only possible to artistry of 
the highest order. The mere imagina- 
tive power that goes to the creation of 
the supernatural figure, and may suf- 
fice for its manipulation in an atmo- 
sphere of fantasy and romance, is of 
no avail here. No other quality but 
that of consummate literary tact will 
serve. And it is in Ibsen’s conspicuous 
lack of this quality—nay, in his entire 
absence of suspicion that it is even re- 
quired of him—that the immaturity of 
Scandinavian art and art-forms is so 
curiously visible. He thinks nothing 
apparently of bringing a dishevelled 
and half-demented beldame, mopping 
and mowing into a modern drawing- 
room, and of representing the parents 
of an invalid and crippled boy as 
standing tamely by while the hag en- 
tertains the company with such a re- 
cital of her business experiences as 
would probably frighten a nervous and 
ailing child into a fit. The whole scene 
—but that perhaps may constitute its 
charms for our civilization-sated hun- 


gerers after barbarism—has all the 
naiveté of the Middle Ages. Ibsen’s 
Rat-wife is apparently as much at 


home in the family circle of a Norwe- 
gian squire as the Devil or the Seven 
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Deadly Sins in one of the old “Morali- 
ties.” 

But to proceed with the story. The 
Rat-wife—in a passage understood by 
Ibsenites to be symbolic, and as such, 
furnished by earnest members of the 
sect with various and violently con- 
flicting interpretations in the friendly 
columns of the Daily Chronicle-le- 
scribes her method of killing rats, 
which much resembles that of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin as related by Brown- 
ing for the amusement, as he expressly 
says, of “children.” She leads her dog 
three times round the house and plays 
on her Pan pipes. “When they hear 
that they’ve got to come up from the 
cellars, and down from the garrets, 
and out of their holes, all the blessed 
little creatures. . We go down to the 
boat, he and I do, and then they fol- 
low after us, both the big ones and the 
little ratikins. ... Then we push out 
from the land, and I scull with one 
oar, and play on my Pan pipes. And 
Mopséman he swims behind. And all 
the creepers and crawlers they follow 
and follow us out into the deep 
waters,” where they are duly drowned. 
But we are not allowed to get rid of 
the tedious old lady without more 
“symbolism.” In the old days, she 
says, “I didn’t need any Mopséman. 
Then, I did the luring myself—I alone.” 
“And what did you lure then?” asks 
Eyolf. “Men,” replies the Rat-wife. 
“One most of all.” 


Eyolf (with eagerness). Oh, who was 
that one? Tell me! 

The Rat-wife (laughing). 
own sweetheart, it was, 
breaker. 

Eyolf. And where is he now then? 

The Rat-wife (harshly). Down where 
all the rats are. (Resuming her milder 
tone.) But now I must be off and zet to 
business again. 


It was my 
little heart- 


And so after another sentence or two 
she takes herself off, and brings to a 
close about as poor and unconvincing 
an attempt at the weird and fantastic 
as the modern stage has witnessed. 

Little Eyolf, however, is so much in- 
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terested in this lady ratcatcher that 
he subsequently follows her out into 
the fiord, and is drowned, all but his 
crutch, which floats on the _ water, 
much to the surprise of the simple vil- 
lagers, to whom the lower specific 
gravity of wood appears to present it- 
self as a novel if not miraculous 
physical phenomenon. Their excited 
announcement of their discovery brings 
the first news of the disaster to the 
bereaved couple, and the curtain falls 
upon their anguish. 

The second act passes in mutual re- 
criminations between husband and 
wife, and in philanderings—slightly 
unpleasant until it is discovered that 
the lady is no relation to him—between 
the former and his supposed half-sis- 
ter, of whom the wife is naturally 
somewhat jealous. So far, except for 
the discovery aforesaid, which is not 
communicated to the audience until 
close upon the end of the act, the play 
has not advanced a single inch. Nor 
does it advance one inch in the last 
act till we are within half-a-dozen sen- 
tences of the final fall of the curtain, 
when, to be sure, it makes up for lost 
time with a vengeance. In the lan- 
guage of the turf, it “eomes with a 
rush on the post.” Asta, finding that 
she is not connected by blood with Al- 
fred Allmers, decides that it is impos- 
sible for her to remain an inmate of 
his household, and bestows her hani, 
though in a somewhat ungracious fash- 
ion, on the “road-maker,” or, as we 
should say, civil engineer, Borgheim. 
As to Alfred and Rita Allmers, they 
remain, as has been said, at arm's 
length, until the finale of the play is 
actually imminent. Down to within 
three or four minutes—say some ten to 
twenty snipsnap sentences of the end 
—the husband is_ still inconsolable. 
He has again protested his intention of 
going away forever from the scene of 
his unhappiness, and has left it as a 
parting injunction to his wife to pull 
down the houses of .the wretched cot- 
tagers who thought that little boys 
would float and that crutches wouldn't, 
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and turn the inhabitants, in the lan- 
guage of the Irish agitator, “out on the 
road-side;” when Rita, who throughout 
the play has never displayed the slight- 
est or briefest thought for any human 
being but herself, on a sudden an- 
nounces her intention of adopting “all 
the poor neglected children” in the vil- 
lage. It is not without precedent for a 
lady to take up this form of philan- 
thropy for the purpose of annoying her 
husband, but it has never, I think, pro- 
duced the effect that followed it in this 
case. Allmers is profoundly struck by 
the notion, and after feebly suggesting 
that his wife is very unfit for “any- 
thing of that sort,” to which she 
promptly replies that she proposes to 
educate herself for it, he remarks that 
“if she is really in earnest about this, 
there must indeed be a change in her.” 
She replies genially that there is, and 
that she has to thank her husband for 
having made an empty place within 
her, which must be filled up “with 
something that is a little like love.” 
Then says Allmers, after standing for 
a moment lost in thought, “The truth 
is, we haven’t done much for the poor 
people down there,” forgetting how 
completely he was proposing to “do 
for” them barely two minutes before. 
Rita, putting it more strongly, replies, 
“We have done nothing for them;” and 
before the spectator has had time to 
rub his eyes this couple of profoundly 
selfish, restless, boneless, and ballast- 
less neurotics have agreed to devote 
their self-centred lives to others. 
Since Matilda and the other young 
woman in “The Rovers” swore eternal 
friendship, in response to “a sudden 
thought,” the modern drama, serious 
or burlesque, can have witnessed no 
such “quick thing” in the way of 
unions or reunions of hearts as this. 
They discuss their hopeless future—as 
they had thought it up to that moment 
—in quite a cheerful strain. But the 
conjugal reconciliation itself is less 
wonderful than the moral recovery. 
From the blackest depths of an abject 
and even cowardly despair, they have 
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risen to the loftiest heights of calm- 
ness, courage, resignation, altruistic 
self-devotion, in almost as long a time 
as it takes you to boil an egg. When 
in the closing words of the play they 
exhort each other to look “upwards 
towards the peaks, towards the stars, 
and towards the great silence,” your 
only wonder is that they are not there 
already. 

And this is the play, so crude in its 
characterization, so weak in its fable, 
so cheap and stagy in its situations, 
that we are invited to accept as a tri- 
umph of psychological analysis, a 
model of construction, a masterpiece of 
dramatié effect. To say that Ibsen 
is an amateur in the craft of the 
theatre would, of course, be absurd; 
just as to deny that he has in other 
plays invented interesting plots and 
devised scenes of powerful and per- 
suasive drama, would, equally of 
course, be unjust. But none the less 
is it true that this play, with its loosely 
knit anu loitering story, its unmotived 
and unimpressive evolution, and its 
huddled, ineffective, and indeed im- 
possible denofement, would, if it were 
the work of an unknown hand, be as- 
cribed to a possibly promising but un- 
mistakably callow amateur, who had 
still the rudiments of his art to learn. 

H. D. TRAILL. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 

THE WORLD BENEATH THE OCEAN. 
The book which Dr. Nansen is writ- 
ing for Archibald Constable & Co. de- 
scriptive of his recent expedition will 
be eagerly awaited by all who are in- 
terested in the study of oceanography. 
In the somewhat discursive and, to all 
appearance, hastily written papers 
which appeared in the Daily Chronicle 
the Norwegian explorer only touched 
lightly on the observations which he 
had made in connection with this sub- 
ject. We learn, however, that he took 


a large number of soundings, and con- 
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cluded, from the remarkable absence 
of organic life in the samples brought 
up from the bottom, that the existing 
views as to the nature of ocean-bed de- 
posits will have to be modified. No 
doubt the majority of these soundings 
were taken with reliable sounding 
machinery, and not by a line running 
over a block and recovered by hand, 
as represented in the sketch accom- 
panying his paper. A word will be 
said later in this article with regard to 
the depths and temperatures which he 
gives. 

All observations that add to our 
knowledge of ocean depths and de- 
posits are of special interest at the 
present time, when a conference is be- 
ing held at the Colonial Office concern- 
ing the laying of a Pacific cable in 
depths which will exceed those of the 
deepest cable already laid, and in de- 
posits of which no practical experience 
has been gained. It is only since sur- 
veys of the sea bottom were first 
undertaken for the purposes of subma- 
rine telegraphy that any knowledze 
has been gained of the world beneath 
the ocean. A certain acquaintance, it 
is true, with marine animals in shallow 
waters has long existed, and Aristotle, 
who mentions one hundred and eighty 
species in the Agean Sea, is familiar 
to the student of natural history in 
connection with the masticatory organ 
of the Echinus, or sea-hedgehog, called 
after the great philosopher “Aristotle’s 
Lantern.” Some four hundred years 
later Pliny the Elder enumerates one 
hundred and_ seventy-six species, 
which, although four less than Aris- 
totle’s list, seemed to afford the gossipy 
old naturalist very lively satisfaction. 
“One must allow,” he says, “that it is 
quite impossible to comprise every spe- 
cies of terrestrial animal in one gen- 
eral view for the information of 
mankind, and yet, by Hercules! in the 
sea and ocean, vast as it is, there ex- 
ists nothing that is unknown to us; and 
—a truly marvellous fact—it is with 
those things which nature has con- 
cealed in the deep that we are best 
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acquainted.” Pliny’s self-congratula- 
tory vein would have been brought to 
a speedy termination if he had known 
that the complete list included five 
hundred thousand species, though it Is 
only fair to say that four hundred 
thousand of them are organisms very 
low down in the scale of nature. 

The discovery of America and the 
extended voyages which followed it 
stimulated interest in matters con- 
nected with the ocean. Sir John Haw- 
kins, the great Elizabethan admiral, 
believed that if it were not for the 
movement of the sea by tides and 
winds, it would corrupt the world. 
This theory was based on an experi- 
ence off the Azores, where he was be- 
calmed six months. He relates that 
the sea was filled with serpents, add- 
ers, and snakes, three to six feet long, 
“some green, some black, some yellow, 
some white,” and so numerous “that 
hardly a man could draw a_ bucket 
clear of some corruption.” Is it pos- 
sible that this account suggested Cole- 
ridge’s well-known lines in _ the 
“Ancient Mariner?’— 


The very sea did rot; O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


No scientific attempts to take deep- 
sea soundings were made before the 
seventeenth century. Then Hooke em- 
ployed a sphere of iron attached to it 
by a spring hook. On reaching the 
bottom the sphere of wood became re- 
leased and rose to the surface, the 
depth of the sounding being calculated 
by a formula from the interval be- 
tween the time when it was let go 
and the time when it appeared again. 
In 1788 two members of the Royal So- 
ciety, Dr. Stephen Hales and Dr. 
Desaguliers, invented a sounder con- 
sisting of a glass vessel in which stood 
a gauge-tube, the top of which was 
hermetically sealed, while the bottom 
was immersed in mercury, covered 
with a thin film of treacle. The mode 
of sinking, as in Hooke’s sounder, was 
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by a weight, which became detached 
on reaching the bottom. The pressure 
of the water forced the mercury up the 
glass gauge-tube, and the treacle 
marked the highest point reached. 
The depth was calculated by Boyle’s 
law of pressure. A hollow sphere at- 
tached to the top of the glass vessel 
caused it to rise to the surface when 
the weight was released. This contriv- 
ance of the two learned doctors acted 
very well in shallow water, where 
there was little current, but would 
have been useless in great depths, 
where the pressure would burst the 
hollow sphere, or in currents strong 
enough to carry it out of sight. The 
interest of their invention lies in the 
fact that it anticipated by some hun- 
dred and fifty years Lord Kelvin’s 
sounding tube, which depends on the 
same principle, and which is of such 
great service in modern navigation. 
Little advance was made in ocean- 
ography during the eighteenth century, 
but in 1818 Sir John Ross in his fa- 
mous Arctic expedition brought up liv- 
ing specimens from a depth of ten hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms,1 by means of 
a hemp line and a deep-sea clamm, re- 
sembling in appearance a_ seif-acting 
pair of tongs with large  spoon- 
shaped ends. This achievement was 
regarded with suspicion by eminent 
zoologists, and as late as 1859 Edward 
Forbes, in his “Natural History of Eu- 
ropean Seas,” insisted on the theory 
that animal life could not exist at 
greater depths than three hundred or 
four hundred fathoms. The theory 
was destined to receive a rude shock 
the following year in the course of 
some soundings taken by H.M.S. Bull- 
dog over a proposed route for the 
Atlantic cable. During the first por- 
tion of the voyage the specimens recoy- 
ered from the sea bottom were of little 
interest. But at length striking results 
were obtained from a sounding in 


1 One fathom being six feet, one thousand fath- 
oms is slightly more than one and one-eighth of a 
statute mile. Throughout this paper depths and 
lengths are given in statute, not in nautical miles. 
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twelve hundred and sixty fathoms. 
One can judge of the scientific enthu- 
siasm which the problem aroused by 
the tone in which Dr. Wallich, the 
chief naturalist on board, describes the 
occasion: “That single sounding, I 
may be permitted to say, compensated 
for every disappointment that weather 
and accident may have previously en- 
gendered. At the eleventh hour, and 
under circumstances the most un- 
favorable for searching out its secrets, 
the deep has sent forth the long-cov- 
eted message.” 

This message consisted of thirteen 
starfishes, which Lad become attached 
to the end of the line as it rested for 
a short time on the ocean bed. Its an- 
nouncement was followed by a storm 
of controversy among the scientific 
men of the day. The idea of a bathy- 
metric line, or life-zero, below which 
animal existence could not be sup- 
ported, was not easily abandoned by 
the partisans of Edward Forbes. They 
declared that the starfishes came from 
a higher layer of water, and had “con- 
vulsively embraced” the line on its 
way from the bottom. But the ques- 
tion was settled beyond all doubt in 
the latter part of the same year, when 
a Mediterranean cable, which Pro- 
fessor Fleeming Jenkin hooked from a 
depth of over one thousand fathoms 
for the purpose of repair, came up with 
evidences of animal life encrusted on 
its sheathing. 

Meanwhile the science of deep-sea 
sounding had made considerabie ad- 
vances owing to a contrivance in- 
vented in 1854 by Brooke, an officer in 
the United States Navy. Hitherto no 
sinking weight had been attached to 
the sounder, and in great depths the 
increased friction on the line made 
the rate of descent so slow, that on 
reaching the bottom there was no per- 
ceptible diminution in the speed of 
running out, the line continuing to de- 
scend by its own weight. On one oc- 
easion Captain Denham paid out 
seventy-seven hundred and six fath- 
oms, or eight and three quarters miles. 
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without getting bottom, and from an- 
other ship over eighty-three hundred 
fathoms, or ten miles, of line were low- 
ered with the same result. Brooke’s 
invention depended on the same prin- 
ciple as that employed by Hooke two 
hundred years previously, namely, that 
of a heavy weight to sink the sounder, 
the weight becoming detached auto- 
matically on reaching the bottom. The 
difference in the two methods consists 
in the fact that, instead of a sphere of 
wood, Brooke used a metal tube, which 
was lowered and recovered by means 
of a hemp line. The weight was a 
large shot or cannon ball with a hole 
through the centre, by which it was 
passed over the sounding tube, and 
suspended in that position by hanging 
from two metal arms pivoted to the 
top of the tube. These arms were at- 
tached by a looped cord to the hemp 
line, and during descent were kept up- 
right by the weight of the sounder. 
On reaching the bottom the strain was 
removed, the two arms dropped, and 
the weight slipped off, leaving the 
sounder free to return by itself. 

But, in spite of the heavy weights 
employed, hemp lines could not be re- 
lied upon in deep water where strong 
currents were present, and in the case 
of the Gulf Stream it was found al- 
most impossible to get bottom with 
them. Accordingly, in 1872, Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson, now Lord Kelvin, made 
some experiments with the view of 
replacing hemp by wire. As far back 
as 1838 wire had been used for sound- 
ing purposes, but it was of so heavy 
a type that no indication of reaching 
the bottom could be observed. The 
type employed by Lord Kelvin was 
ordinary pianoforte wire, and proved 
a complete success. The kind now in 
general use is only one thirty-third of 
an inch in diameter, and has a break- 
ing strain of two hundred and seventy 
pounds, or over nineteen stone, which 
is, bulk for bulk, eighteen times as 
great as that of hemp. On account of 
its smooth surface and small area it 
offers extremely small resistance to 
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the water, and gives accurate results 
in the strongest currents. But it is in 
the recovery that, owing to its small 
weight, which is only thirteen pounds 
per mile, the superiority of this wire 
is most apparent. A length of two 
thousand fathoms, or two and one- 
quarter miles, can be wound in—even 
when the ship has started and is 
steaming eight or nine knots—in 
twenty-two minutes, that is, at the rate 
of five hundred and forty feet a min- 
ute, which is very little slower than 
the rate of paying out. A similar 
length of hemp line would take two 
and one-half hours to recover, and this 
could only be done when the ship was 
stationary. In temperature soundings, 
however, it is unwise to trust to a 
single wire the weight of a series of 
thermometers, and for this purpose a 
wire cable, 2.25 mm. or about one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter, such as 
H.S.H. the Prince of Monaco uses on 
board the Princess Alice, is the best. 
There have been many different 


forms of sounders, but the one now 
used by the Silvertown Cable Com- 
pany presents the most important fea- 


tures of the majority, and may be 
taken as a typical one. It is an adap- 
tation of Sigsbee’s sounder, and con- 
sists of a central tube one and one-half 
inches in diameter, titted with valves 
at the top and bottom, through which 
the water passes as it descends, but 
which shut down when it reaches the 
bottom, and inclose a sample of the 
bottom water. Beneath this main 
tube are fixed three smaller ones, six- 
teen inches in length and one-half inch 
in diameter. These sink into the mud 
and bring up specimens of it for 
chemical analysis, to determine if the 
bottom would be likely to prove injuri- 
ous to the cable. 

The sinkers are usually elliptical in 
shape, so as to offer the least resist- 
ance during descent, and are thirty, 
forty or sixty pounds in weight ac- 
cording to the depth anticipated. A 
hole runs through them lengthways, 
sufficiently large to allow them to slip 
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over the sounder, and to be suspended 
in that position by a looped wire of 
soft iron hanging from the hooked 
lower edge of a joint in the metal top 
piece of the sounder. The two edges 
work with a shearing action like a pair 
of scissors, but are kept apart, during 
the descent, by a small metal catch. 
On reaching the bottom this catch is 
released by the slacking of the wire, 
but when the line is hauled taut again 
for heaving up, the soft iron wire sus- 
pending the weight is cut, and the 
weight slips off. 

Sounding wire is wound on drums 
two feet in diameter (and consequently 
about one fathom in circumference) in 
lengths of two thousand or four thou- 
sand fathoms as required. When first 
employed for this purpose the wire 
was not made in more than 100-fathom 
lengths, and thus, in a piece of two 
thousand fathoms, there were nineteen 
joints. These joints were found to be 
the weak spots in a line; but the diffi- 
culty has lately been overcome, and 
wire can now be drawn in continuous 
lengths of seven miles without a single 
joint. The sounding gear on the Sil- 
vertown cable ships is at the stern, 
and the drum of wire rests on a metal 
carriage, which, for paying out, runs 
to the end of a platform overhanging 
the water, so that the wire is reeled 
off the drum directly into the sea. For 
recovery, the carriage is wheeled back 
inboard, and the wire is led round a 
pulley before reaching the drum, so as 
to take the direct strain off the latter. 
The pulley is driven by a small engine 
fixed on the sounding platform, and 
from it a belt passes up to the urum 
and causes it to revolve. 

Attached to the drum carriage is 
indicator which gives the number 
the revolutions of the drum—that is, 
the number of fathoms paid out. At 
the commencement of the sounding the 
indicator is set at zero, and the time 
each hundred fathoms take in running 
out is noted. This interval gradually 
increases, owing to the increased fric- 
tion of the lengthening line and the 
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greater density of deeper water. A 
hand brake augments the brake power 
to balance the augmented weight of 
line paid out, so that when the sounder 
reaches the bottom the fact at once 
becomes apparent by the sudden slack- 
ing of the wire. 

In sounding for a cable route it is 
very useful to get the temperature of 
the water at the bottom. A high 
temperature decreases, while a low 
temperature increases, the conductiv- 
ity of the copper wire through which 
the electric current flows, as well as 
the insulation of its gutta-percha cov- 
ering. In repairing a cable, the knowl- 
ledge of the temperature in which it 
lies enables the electrician to localize 
the fault with much greater accuracy 
than if no such data were procurable. 
Accordingly, when taking a sounding, 
it is usual to lower a thermometer, at- 
taching it to the line just above the 
sounder. Several kinds of thermom- 
eters are used for the purpose. In the 
“capsizing thermometer” a é metal 
frame containing the glass tube is 
pivoted at the bottom inside a larger 
frame. During descent it is kept in 
position by a fan screw, which the 
movement through the water causes 
to press down upon the top of it. On 
the line being hauled upwards, the ac- 
tion of the screw is reversed, and the 
inner frame is free to turn upside 
down on its pivot. Owing to a con- 
traction in the neck of the bulb, a col- 
umn of mercury, short or long accord- 
ing to the temperature, breaks off and 
falls down into the top of the ther- 
mometer, giving the temperature on a 
graduated scale. 

Another form of this thermometer is 
capsized by a weight being sent down 
the line and falling on a lever. On one 
occasion a fish, whose curiosity had 
prompted it to inspect the strange ap- 
paratus on its arrival at the bottom, 
was jammed between the weight and 
the lever and brought lifeless to the 
surface. “It seemed hard,’ was the 
comment in the logbook of the kind- 
hearted naturalist who accompanied 


the expedition, “that creatures living 
so far from the resources of civiliza- 
tion should still be exposed to acci- 
dents by machinery.” 

In medium depths, owing to the 
fact that in the sea the coldest water 
is always at the bottom, an ordinary 
maximum and minimum thermometer 
will serve the purpose; but in deep 
water, where the pressure causes an 
error of 8° to 10°, and sometimes even 
bursts the thermometer, a Miller-Ca- 
sella instrument is the best. The bulb 
of this instrument is inclosed in an 
outer bulb filled three-quarters full 
with alcohol, which is warmed so as 
to expel some of the air before sealing. 
A cushion is thus formed between the 
two bulbs, which takes up the pres- 
sure, so that the inner bulb remains 
unaffected by it. 

From the point of view of submarine 
telegraphy, the most important object 
in sounding is to discover irregularities 
of the sea bottom, over which it would 
be dangerous to lay a cable. The ma- 
jority of the failures of early cables 
was due to the fact that the ocean bed 
on which they were to lie had not been 
properly surveyed. The sea bottom 
between Ireland and Newfoundland at 
the time of the first Atlantic cable was 
declared by Captain Maury, U.S.N., 
to be a level plateau, apparently placed 
there by Providence to facilitate tele- 
graphic communication between the 
two countries. This statement was 
made after only fourteen soundings, 
which was little more than one to 
every hundred miles. Inequalities of 
three to four hundred fathoms, suffi- 
cient to endanger the safety of a cable, 
might easily exist between any two 
such points, and subsequent survey 
has proved this to be often the case. 
No systematic soundings were made 
for the Lisbon-Madeira cable, but 
from those taken it was inferred that 
the average depth was two thousand 
fathoms. During the laying a bank 
with only one hundred fathoms was 
crossed, and the cable was suspended 
in a festoon and broken. 
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before them, 
determined 


With this experience 
the Silvertown Company 
to make a careful survey for their 
Cadiz-Tenerife cable. Mr. J. Y. Bu- 
chanan, F.R.S., who had been on the 
scientific staff of the Challenger, was 
on board the Dacia, and five hundred 
and fifty two soundings were taken by 
that ship alone. Two important banks 
were discovered. The first of these 
was a coral patch about six miles long 
and three and a half miles broad. Its 
shallowest part showed a depth of four 
hundred and thirty-five fathoms. At 
one end there was a precipitous wall, 
two hundred and eighty-five fathoms 
in height. Whilst sounding on this 
ledge the sounder struck ground at five 
hundred and fifty fathoms, tumbled 
over, and struck again at six hundred 
and twenty fathoms, and, continuing 
to fall, eventually found a_ rest- 
ing-place at eight hundred and thirty- 
five fathoms. 

The second bank at its most shallow 
point was only forty-nine fathoms be- 
low the surface, and also had a per- 
As this was discov- 


pendicular wall. 
ered at night-time, a buoy was put 
over in one hundred and seventy-five 
fathoms, and the ship lay by, in order 


to continue the work by daylight. On 
attempting the following morning to 
raise the mushroom anchor, to which 
the buoy was moored, the wire moor- 
ing-rope parted at seventy-five fathoms 
from the bottom, and was found to 
have been almost chafed through at 
that point, thus proving the existence 
of a rough-edged wall, at least an 
equal distance from the ground. In 
spite, however, of these numerous 
soundings, a fresh bank in the direct 
path of the cable was discovered, dur- 
ing the laying, by a pioneer ship, a lit- 
tle way ahead. It was at night, and a 
rocket was fired witheut delay. The 
engineer in charge of the laying ship, 
seeing the signal, and noting, by the 
dynamometer, the decreasing strain 
on the cable, although too late to avoid 
the bank, put the ship’s engines full 
speed astern, and paid out a sufficient 
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prevent a 
oc- 


amount of slack cable to 
repetition of the accident which 
curred in the Madeira-Lisbon line. 

As this experience proves the impos- 
sibility, even with numerous sound- 
ings, of discovering every inequality 
which might prove dangerous to a 
cable, it becomes a question, in the 
case of a very long line such as the 
proposed Pacific, what proportion of 
the whole cost should be devoted to a 
preliminary survey. In the neighbor- 
hood of land, careful soundings always 
repay the time devoted to them; but in 
wide stretches of mid-ocean, where the 
bottom is likely to be more uniform, 
and where work on such an elaborate 
scale would be a matter of years 
rather than months, a much greater 
distance between the soundings 
comes imperative. The total length of 
the Pacific cable route is about seven 
thousand nautical miles, or three times 
the length of an average Atlantic 
eable. A zigzag course, which would 
give three direct lines of soundings, 
with thirty miles between the sound- 
ings in each particular line (or, alto- 
gether, one sounding for every ten 
miles), would be quite sufficient for 
practical purposes. 

An expedition which was undertaken 
by the Silvertown Company, to survey 
a cable route down the west coast of 
Africa, revealed some interesting facts 
with regard to the ocean bed in that 
quarter. A spot called on the Ad- 
miralty charts ‘“The Bottomless Pit,” 
lying off Little Bassam on the Ivory 
Coast, was explored, and a depth cf 
four hundred and twenty-five fathoms 
in close proximity to forty-seven and 
sixty-seven fathoms on either side of it 
was found. This formed, perhaps, at 
one time the mouth of the river Akba. 
Along the eastward end of the Guinea 
coast the descent from the hundred- 
fathom line is well marked, but on 
nearing the area influenced by the out- 
flow of the Niger and the Congo the 
slope becomes abnormally gentle. 
Nine-tenths of the rivers of Africa 
empty themselves into the Gulf of 


be- 
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Guinea, and the sand and mud brought 
down by them have changed the steep 
descent to a slowly shelving bank. 
The water, too, of these rivers, which 
drain a district remarkable for its 
heavy rainfall, causes the gulf to be 
less salt than any other portion of 
ocean water in the world. While 
sounding off the Congo, a submarine 
eafion or gully two miles broad and 
two hundred and forty-two feet deep 
was discovered. This cafion was 
formed, not like a land cafion by the 
wearing away of the river bed, but by 
the heaping up of the mud _ brought 
down by the stream into banks on 
either side. The current was so strong 
here, that during soundings the ship's 
engines had to be kept half-speed 
ahead, and with a hemp line it woul. 
have been impossible to get reliable 
results. 

The information gathered from vari- 
ous scientific and telegraphic expedi- 
tions goes to prove that the normal 
depth of the Atlantic Ocean is about 
twenty-five hundred fathoms, or nearly 
three miles. In some parts, however, 
it is almost twice as deep, for off Porto 
Rico in the West Indies, the Blake, be- 
longing to the United States Navy, 
found a depth of four thousand five 
hundred and sixty-one fathoms, or 
nearly five and a quarter miles. One 
of the deepest cables in the Atlantic is 
that of the South American Company, 
which in one part, between Senegal 
and the Island of Fernando Noronha, 
lies in twenty-eight hundred and thirty 
fathoms, or a little more than three 
miles. When laying a line in this 
depth it is calculated that, with the 
ship steaming at eight knots an hour, 
the length of cable from the stern of 
the ship to the spot where it touches 
the ground is over twenty-five miles, 
and that it takes a particular point in 
the cable more than two hours and a 
half to reach the bottom from the time 
that it first enters the water. The 
deepest sounding yet recorded was 
taken early in the present year by 
H.M.S. Penguin in the South Eastern 





Pacific, about five hundred and fifty 
miles to the north-west of New Zea- 
land. This gave fifty-one hundred and 
fifty-five fathoms, or a depth of nearly 
six miles. 

As a result of these numerous sur- 
veys, much valuable information has 
been obtained with regard to the con- 
figuration of ocean beds. Contrary to 
the opinion formerly held, the bottom 
of the sea does not present so many 
striking irregularities as the surface of 
the earth. Except for islands of vol- 
eanie origin and some coral patches, 
the bed of tthe Atlantic is an undulat- 
ing plain of fairly uniform flatness, 
and may be better compared to a tray 
with a sharply ascending rim than to 
a basin. The slope of the land, as a 
general rule, is continued cut into the 
sea until it reaches a depth of about one 
hundred fathoms, and then increases 
rapidly to fifteen hundred and two thou- 
sand fathoms, reaching finally the nor- 
mal depth of twenty-five hundred 
fathoms. The area between the 100- 
fathom line and the shore—usually 
known as the continental platform—is 
really submerged land, and if the sea 
level were suddenly lowered to that 
extent, England would be connected 
by dry land to Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Ireland, Orkney, and 
Shetland. Nearly the whole of the 
North Sea, with the exception of some 
of the Norwegian fiords, would be laid 
bare, while the coast of Ireland would 
pe extended one hundred miles to the 
westward. On the other hand, the 
raising of the sea level to the extent of 
one hundred fathoms would put a 
large portion of Europe under water, 
as, indeed, has been several times the 
case with that continent. Not only in 
the Atlantic but in the Pacific, on the 
west coast of North America espe- 
cially, the continental platform rises 
abruptly from the margins of the real 
oceanic depressed areas, and this phe- 
nomenon is one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of the theory of the 
permanence of the great ocean beds. 
When the Atlantic first came to be 


is, i ae 
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sounded in a scientific manner in the 
course of the Challenger expedition. 
the result, after the great depths pre- 
viously reported, was generally felt to 
be disappointing. Sir C. Wyville 
Thomson,1 indeed, who was chief of 
the scientific staff, subsequently de- 
scribed that ocean, with its average of 
two thousand fathoms, as a “thin shell 
of water.” When, however, it is re- 
membered that over large areas the 
depth is at least twenty-five hundred 
fathoms, or fifteen thousand feet—the 
height of Mont Blanc—and that in one 
place a sounding gave forty-five hun- 
dred and sixty-one fathoms, or twenty- 
seven thousand three hundred and 
sixty-six feet—only two thousand feet 
less than Mount Everest, the highest 
point in the world—his expression ap- 
pears decidedly misleading. The sea 
level may, in fact, be taken as the re- 
lief equator of the globe, almost equi- 
distant from the highest land elevation 
and the lowest depths of the sea. But 
while the average height of the land is 
only one thousand feet, the average 


depth of the water is thirteen thousand 


feet. Hence an enormous dispropor- 
tion exists between the mass of land 
above sea level and the volume of 
water beneath it. Taking the area of 
the sea in comparison to the land as 
two and three-quarters to one, and 
multiplying by thirteen, the number of 
times by which it exceeds it in depth, 
we find that the total volume of ocean 
water is thirty-six times the volume of 
the land above sea level. 

But although the ocean bed has some 
depths almost equal to the highest 
mountains, it is, as a whole, much 
more uniform than the land. In the 
Atlantic, for instance, as already 
stated, only a few volcanic islands 
break the regularity of the level pla- 
teau at the bottom. Near to the land 
the sea bottom, as a rule, reproduces 
the leading features of the coast, and 


1 Sir Wyville Thomson, who died in 1882, was 
succeeded in his work by Dr. John Murray, F.R.S., 
who is responsible for all the volumes containing 
the reports of this expedition, 
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on these depends the distance of the 
100-fathom line from the shore. Thus 
the low east coast of England is sub- 
tended by the shallow sandbanks of 
the North Sea, while the precipitous 
mountains of Norway find their coun- 
terpart in the great depth of its fiords. 

Ocean deposits may be arranged c- 
cording to the depth at which they are 
found in the following manner:— 

(1) Shore deposits. 

(2) Pteropod ooze. 

(3) Globigerina ooze. 

(4) Grey ooze. 

(5) Red clay. 

(6) Radiolarian and Diatom ooze. 

The area of shore deposits is, as Pro- 
fessor Geikie has pointed out, the mar- 
ginal belt of sea floor skirting the land. 
The sand and mud brought down by 
rivers sink to the bottom long before 
they reach the real ocean depths. The 
Gulf of Guinea is an exceptional case, 
and the matter brought down in sus- 
pension by its numerous rivers can be 
traced to a distance of nearly two hun- 
dred miles out to seaward, and to a 
depth of sixteen hundred fathoms. In- 
deed, off the Congo River shore mud 
has been found six hundred miles from 
its mouth, and in a depth of three 
thousand fathoms. But, as a rule, 
shore deposits rarely extend beyond 
the 100-fathom line, and their discov- 
ery at greater distances has usually 
been shown to be due to exceptional 
agencies. Thus some sand brought up 
from deep soundings off the north-west 
coast of Africa was proved to have 
been carried out to sea by the Harmat- 
tan, a powerful and extremely dry 
wind blowing from the desert of Sa- 
hara, and bearing with it a fine dust 
in such large quantities as to throw a 
plentiful deposit on the decks of ves- 
sels two hundred or three hundred 
miles from land. 

Pteropod and globigerina oozes are 
formed from the remains of the shells 
of the small marine organisms which 
bear those names. The former is not 
found at greater depths than fifteen 
hundred fathoms, and the latter than 
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twenty-five hundred fathoms, owing to 
the amount of free carbonic acid gas 
in the water increasing with the depth, 
and dissolving their delicate shells of 
earbonate of lime. These oozes are 
the best for the purposes of submarine 
telegraphy. They are so yielding that 
the cable becomes embedded in them, 
and their presence is a guarantee 
against strong under-currents, the 
scouring effects of which have been 
traced to a depth of one thousand 
fathoms. Shore deposits, on the other 
hand, are often very injurious to the 
sheathing wires of a cable, owing to 
the iodine contained in seaweed and 
decaying vegetable matter, which is 
known to corrode iron rapidly. 

Grey ooze is intermediary between 
globigerina ooze and red clay, and is 
evidently a mixture of the two. Red 
clay itself is formed by the decomposi- 
tion of pumice-stone, and from min- 
erals containing felspar. The action 
of the waves washes pumice-stone off 
voleanic rocks, and, being lighter than 
water, it floats for a long time on the 
surface of the sea. Towing nets in- 
variably inclose large quantities when 
lowered in mid-ocean. Some may also 
be derived from sub-marine volcanic 
disturbances; but whether this is the 
case or no, it is certain that the red 
clay deposit formed by it accumulates 
very slowly. This is proved by the 
frequent presence of meteoric iron in 
this deposit. “I know of no recent dis- 
covery in physical geography,” says 
Professor Geikie, “more calculated to 
impress deeply the imagination than 
the testimony of this meteoric iron 
from the most distant abysses of the 
ocean. To be told that mud gathers on 
the floor of these abysses at an ex- 
tremely slow rate conveys but a vague 
notion of the tardiness of the process. 
But to be told that it gathers so slowly 
that the very star dust from outer 
space forms an appreciable part of it, 
brings home to us, as nothing else 
could do, the idea of undisturbed and 
excessively slow accumulation.” 

In the red clay are found nodules of 


, 


almost pure peroxide of manganese, 
collected round some hard centre like 
a shark’s tooth or a whale’s earbone. 
Curiously enough, no other parts of the 
structure of large marine animals are 
recovered from the bottom; but the 
two just mentioned occur in great 
abundance, no fewer than six hundred 
sharks’ teeth and one hundred ear- 
bones of whales having been brought 
up on one occasion in a single haul of 
the dredge. More striking still is the 
fact that no fossil remains, no portion 
of a ship, nor any article of human 
manufacture, has ever been retrieved 
from the depths of the ocean. A satis- 
factory explanation of this problem 
has yet to be forthcoming. 

Red clay is deposited in twenty-five 
hundred to three thousand fathoms, 
and beyond that depth Radiolarian 
and Diatom ooze is found. This ooze 
is composed of the skeletons of the 
Radiolaria, or star-shaped organisms, 
and of the cases of the vegetable Diat- 
oms. As these are of siliceous forma- 
tion, they are impervious to the action 
of carbonic acid gas, which dissolves 
the shells of the Pteropods and Glo- 
bigerinze. Diatoms are classed as veg- 
etables owing to their structure, and 
their mode of reproduction, which is 
by self-division of the cell. Although 
individually so small as to be quite 
invisible to the naked eye, they often 
eccur in such large masses as to give 
the sea a deep red hue. Mr. J. Y. 
Buchanan, in the course of his voyage 
with the Buccaneer on the west coast 
of Africa, passed through a number of 
“Diatom banks, one of which was two 
hundred miles long and forty to fifty 
fathoms deep. Although the water at 
the surface was so strongly tinged 
with red that wide expanses of it could 
be seen for several miles from the ship, 
the tow net at the surface recovered 
very few specimens of the Diatom. 
When lowered, however, for only a 
few minutes to a depth of ten fathoms, 
it came up glutted with a mass of 
these highly colored organisms. If 
they had been present to the same ex- 
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tent on the surface, the water must 
have acquired a color as vivid as that 
of fresh arterial blood. 

But the most widely distributed or- 
ganisms in the upper stratum of ocean 
water are the larve of crustacea, or 
certain kinds of shell fish in the earlier 
stages of their development. These 
larvee go through a process of diurnal 
migration, rising to the surface as day- 
light disappears, and sinking again as 
it returns, in order to remain in per- 
petual gloom. Gatherings with a tow 
net at the surface are consequently al- 
ways richer at night than during the 
day. Large catches, however, can be 
made in daylight by fishing at a depth 
of fifteen to thirty fathoms. These 
few vertical fathoms through which 
the larvze pass represent climatic 
changes of some thousands of miles 
horizontally at the surface; for at 
night on the surface they live in water 
heated to 80° or 85°, while during the 
day, at a depth of only twenty fath- 
oms, they have to put up with a tem- 
perature of 55° to 65°. 

As a result of his scientific investiga- 
tions on board the Lightning and the 
Porcupine, Sir C. Wyville Thomson 
wrote in 1873: ‘The fauna of the deep 
sea are more rich and varied, and have 
organisms in many cases more elab- 
orately and delicately formed, and 
more exquisitely beautiful in their soft 
shades of coloring and in the rainbow 
tints of their wonderful phosphores- 


cence, than the fauna of the _ well- 
known belt of shallow water which 
fringes the land.” But later re- 


searches have proved that this descrip- 
tion is only true of deep-sea animals on 
the outskirts of the great ocean basins, 
for the farther they wander from shal- 
low water, the poorer they become. 
The conditions under which they have 
to live in the abysmal areas seem very 
unfavorable to animal existence. The 
temperature at the bottom of the ocean 
is nearly down to freezing point, and 
sometimes actually below it. There is 


a total absence of light, as far as sun- 
light is concerned, and 


there is an 
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enormous pressure, reckoned at about 
one ton to the square inch in every one 
thousand fathoms, which is one hun- 
dred and sixty times greater than that 
of the atmosphere we live in. At 
twenty-five hundred fathoms the pres- 
sure is thirty times more power- 
ful than the steam _ pressure of 
a locomotive when drawing a train. 
As late as 1880 a leading zoolo- 
gist explained the existence of deep- 
sea animals at such depths by assum- 
ing that their bodies were composed of 
solids and liquids of great density, and 
contained no air. This, however, is 
not the case with deep-sea fish, which 
are provided with air-inflated swim- 
ming bladders. If one of these fish, in 
full chase after its prey, happens to as- 
cend beyond a certain level, its blad- 
der becomes distended with the de- 
creased pressure, and carries it, in 
spite of all its efforts, still higher in its 
course. In fact, members of this un- 
fortunate class are liable to become 
victims to the unusual accident of fall- 
ing upwards, and no doubt meet with 
a violent death soon after leaving their 
accustomed level, and long before their 
bodies reach the surface in a distorted 
and unnatural state. Even ground 
sharks, brought up from a depth of no 
more than five hundred fathoms, ex- 
pire before they gain the surface. 
The fauna of the deep sea—with a 
few exceptions hitherto only known as 
fossils—are new and specially modified 
forms of families and genera inhab- 
iting shallow waters in modern times, 
and have been driven down to the 
depths of the ocean by their more 
powerful rivals in the battle of life, 
much as the ancient Britons were com- 
pelled to withdraw to the barren and 
inaccessible fastnesses of Wales. 
Some of their organs have undergone 
considerable modification in  corre- 
spondence to the changed conditions 
of their new habitats. Thus down to 
nine hundred fathoms their eyes have 
generally become enlarged, to make 
the best of the faint light which may 
possibly penetrate there. After one 
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thousand fathoms these organs are 
either still further enlarged or so 
greatly reduced that in some species 
they disappear altogether and are re- 
placed by enormously long feelers. 
The only light at great depths which 
would enable large eyes to be of any 


. service is the phosphorescence given 


out by deep-sea animals. We know 
that at the surface this light is often 
very powerful, and Sir Wyville Thom- 
son has recorded one occasion on 
which the sea at night was “a perfect 
blaze of phosphorescence, so strong 
that lights and shadows were thrown 
on the sails and it was easy to read 
the smallest print.” It is thought pos- 
sible by several naturalists that cer- 
tain portions of the sea bottom may 
be as brilliantly illumined by this sort 
of light as the streets of a European 
city after sunset. Some deep-sea fish 
have two parallel rows of small circu- 
lar phosphorescent organs running 
along the whole length of their bodies, 
and as they glide through .the dark 
waters of the profound abysses they 
must look like model mailships with 
rows of shining portholes. 

It was at one time held that the tem- 
perature of the ocean never descended 
lower than 39° Fahr., but this un- 
founded assumption was disproved by 
the Challenger expedition. As low a 
temperature as 27° has been obtained 
in the South Atlantic in the neighbor- 
hood of icebergs. The freezing point 
of salt waiter is 25° Fahr., and the 
fact that it contracts steadily down to 
freezing point instead of expanding 
again like fresh water when within 4° 
of it, causes the coldest water to sink 
always to the bottom. In a sounding 
of twenty-nine hundred fathoms taken 
in the South Atlantic, the bottom tem- 
perature was 32°, and the last one 
thousand fathoms might be described 
as absolutely glacial. The second one 
thousand fathoms consisted of water 
from 82° to 36%4°, and in the course 
of the next five hundred fathoms the 
temperature rose to 40°. The remain- 
ing four hundred fathoms constituted 


the warm upper stratum of water, 40° 
being the limit at which the stin’s rays 
exert any direct heating influence. 

In the North Atlantic no lower tem- 
perature than 35° is found, and the 
warm stratum, instead of being only 
four hundred fathoms, is eight hun- 
dred or nine hundred fathoms deep. 
One reason for this comparatively hizh 
temperature is that a ridge runs at the 
bottom of the sea right across the 
ocean from Greenland to Norway, ris- 
ing above the surface to form Iceland. 
This ridge is of such a height that the 
deeper and colder parts of the Arctic 
basin are unable to communicate with 
the North Atlantic. Dr. Nansen states 
that the soundings taken by the Fram, 
whilst drifting with the ice, gave a 
depth of between sixteen hundred and 
nineteen hundred fathoms, and he 
thinks that the whole Polar Basin 
should be considered as a continuation 
of the deep channel which runs _ be- 
tween Spitzbergen and Greenland 
from what he calls the North Atlantic 
Ocean. In Norwegian charts’ the 
North Atlantic may reach as far 
as SGSpitzbergen, instead of __ ter- 
minating, as in English charts, at the 
latitude of Iceland. But as the doc- 
tor’s words are liable to misinterpre- 
tation, it is as well to point out that no 
deep channel exists connecting the 
Arctic Ocean with the main portion of 
the North Atlantic Ocean. 

The increased depth of the warm 
stratum is also due to the fact that 
the waters of tropical latitudes have 
been heated by the Gulf Stream or 
Florida current. The Gulf Stream it- 
self dies out in mid-Atlantic, losing its 
movement, warmth, and deep color. 
and becoming mere surface drift. But 
the ocean water it has heated, gaining 
a greater specific gravity under the 
evaporating action of the dry trade 
winds, sinks downwards, and, min- 
gling with the cooler water below, ex- 
tends the depth of the warm stratum 
to eight hundred or nine hundred 
fathoms. The warm stratum is then 
earried northward by the vertical cir- 
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culation of the ocean, the cold bottom 
water from the poles rising near the 
equator, and the warm surface water 
from the equator sinking near the 
poles. This action is attested by the 
fact that the plane of 40° of tempera- 
ture rises at the equator from seven 
hundred to only three hundred fath- 
oms from the surface. 

To the vertical circulation of ocean 
water north-western Europe owes its 
climate. Without it, England would 
be subject to the same low tempera- 
ture as Labrador, and all the Norwe- 
gian harbors would be ice-blocked. 
The temperature of the atmosphere at 
the North Cape, in Norway, is 144° be- 
low zero, while the temperature of the 
sea is several degrees above it. The 
great thickness of the warm stratum 
enables it to resist for a long time the 
cold air of northern latitudes, and be- 
low the cold ice-water covering the 
surface of the Polar Sea Dr. Nansen 
found a deep layer of warmer and 
salter water, which still preserved a 
temperature of one degree above freez- 
ing-point. The Pacific Ocean, owing 
to its wider area and to the absence of 
any such heating agency as the Gulf 
Stream, is filled to a very large extent 
with water of glacial or sub-glacial 
coldness. Surface temperatures taken 
on the west coast of South America at 
Payta, 5° south of the equator, and at 
Coquimbo, 30° south, were found to be 
the same, 631%4° Fahr. 

As a result of the many careful and 
systematic deep-sea investigations, 
there is an almost universal consensus 
of opinion among leading scientists in 
favor of the permanence of the great 
ocean basins. Geologists divide the 
world into three areas:— 

(1) The abysmal area, from one 
thousand fathoms below the sea level 
downwards. 

(2) The transitional area, from one 
thousand fathoms below the sea level 
upwards to the sea level. 

(3) The continental area, including 
all dry land. 

For practical purposes the sea level 
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may be taken as a constant figure, al- 
though, even in the same latitudes of 
one and the same ocean it is not al- 
ways the same distance from the cen- 
tre of the globe. The waters of the 
ocean are attracted by the proximity 
of huge land ridges, just as the water 
in a glass is drawn up at the edges. It 
is calculated that the surface of the 
Pacific Ocean is two thousand feet 
nearer the earth’s centre at the Sand- 
wich Islands than on the coast of Peru. 
At the present epoch the sea level 
stands at such a height in the transi- 
tional area that its rise or fall would 
flood or lay bare the largest surface of 
land. If the level rose only one hun- 
dred fathoms fourteen million square 
acres of land would be submerged. If 
it sank to the same extent, ten mil- 
lion square miles would be exposed. 
The enormous disproportion between 
the mean height of the land and the 
mean depth of the ocean makes it im- 
possible to believe that the land at 
present above the sea level has ever 
fermed the bottom of oceans as deep 
and vast as those now existing, a very 
moderate upheaval of which would 
suffice to bring about a universal del- 
uge. 
ARTHUR P. Crovcn. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

MR. CHARLES LAMB OF THE INDIA 

HOUSE. 

Every one knows that the author of 
“The Essays of Elia” was for the 
greater part of his life a clerk in the 
service of the Honorable East India 
Company. Many references to his 
employment, some clear and unmis- 
takable, others naturally or wilfully 
obscure, are found in his writings, 
especially in his letters. The friends 
he made in the office; the work and 
the discontent which from time to 
time it inspired; the changes intro- 
duced (to his great discomfort) by re- 
forming zeal; these and many kindred 
topics are mentioned either openly or 








under some thin disguise. Several of 
the most ch. rming of his letters are 
based upon in idents of official life, or 
written to frie. ds in the office; and 
one of the best-k. own of his essays, 
that on “The Superannuated Man,” 
deals directly with his retirement from 
the India House. 

Upon this important aspect of 
Lamb’s life, however, a surprisingly 
small amount of information is to be 
obtained from the biographies, remi- 
niscences, and so forth, which fill the 
forty-three pages of Mr. North’s bibli- 
ography; and it has consequently 
seemed a task worth attempting to put 
together, partly from the scattered 
references in the writings of Lamb and 
his friends, and partly from the rec- 
ords of the East India Company, a few 
facts concerning his official career. In 
making such an attempt it is scarcely 
necessary to add that valuable help 
has been derived from Canon Ainger’s 
editions of the essays and letters, and 
especially from his admirable biog- 
raphy of Lamb. 


The story begins naturally with 
Lamb’s appoirtment to the East India 
House in 1792. This is a period of his 
life of which very little is known, and 
it seems impossible now to ascertain 
the instrumentality by which his ap- 
pointment was brought about. It has 
generally been held that the nomina- 
tion was procured for him by Samuel 
Salt, the employer of the elder Lamb 
and the tireless benefactor of the fam- 
ily. There is, however, on record 2 
positive statement (hitherto, it would 
seem, overlooked by Lamb’s biogra- 
phers), that the appointment came 
from quite another quarter. Miss 
Manning, in her “Family Pictures,” 
states, with circumstantial details, 
that it was her great uncle, Mr. Joseph 
Paice, who obtainea for Lamb, first 
the clerkship in the South Sea House 
and then, through the influence of his 
life-long friend Sir Francis Baring (at 
that time chairman of the East India 
Company), the more permanent post in 
Leadenhall Street. This statement, 
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moreover, is to some extent supported 
by Lamb’s own testimony (in the essay 
on “Modern Gallantry’) to his great 
obligations to Mr. Paice; though these 
acknowledgments would be equally 
suitable were it the case that the clerk- 
ship in the South Sea House (of which 
Mr. Paice was a director) alone came 
from this source, and, indeed, would 
seem scarcely adequate if both ap- 
pointments were due to the same bene- 
factor. There is, however, at least 
one difficulty in accepting Miss Man- 
ning’s version. In December, 1798, 
Lamb, in an extant letter, pressed 
Southey most earnestly to exert infin- 
ence with Sir Francis Baring, through 
a common friend, to get a youth nom- 
inated to an extra clerkship at the 
India House. It appears improbable 
that, had Lamb obtained his own post 
through Mr. Paice’s intervention with 
Sir Francis, he should not have ap- 
plied in the same quarter for help to 
another deserving candidate; and it is 
strange, too, that in this connection he 
should have made no mention of his 
own indebtedness to Sir Francis Ba- 
ring for a similar favor. Again, one 
would have expected to find, if Miss 
(Manning’s story were correct, the 
name of Paice among his young 
friend’s sureties, in place of Peter 
Pierson, who seems to have been com- 
paratively a stranger to the family. 
These objections are not, perhaps, of 
great weight; but, on the whole, one is 
inclined to believe that Miss Manning, 
depending upon family traditions, over- 
estimated the amount of assistance 
rendered to Lamb by her relative. Mr. 
Paice may have had something to do 
with the nomination; but it seems un- 
likely that it was solely, or evea 
chiefly, due to his efforts. 

The actual date of Lamb’s entry into 
the India House was April 5th, 1792, 
when, with two other candidates, he 
was appointed a clerk in the account- 
ant’s office on the usual terms. One of 
the first things necessary was to pro- 
vide security for good behavior. All 
the Company’s servants were sub- 
jected to this requirement: but those 
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of certain departments, of which the 
accountant’s was one, had to give se- 
curity for a larger amount than their 
fellows. Thus Lamb had himself to 
enter into a bond of £500 and to find 
two friends willing to be his sureties 
for a similar amount each. These he 
found in his brother, John Lamb, and 
in Peter Pierson, of whom we catch a 
glimpse in the essay on “The Old 
Benchers of the Inner Temple.” When 
Pierson died, his place was taken by 
“Jem” White, Lamb’s schoolfellow and 
the founder of the feast described in 
“The Praise of Chimney Sweepers.” 
The death of White, in March, 1820, 
necessitated the execution of fresh 
bonds, and Martin Burney, another 
name familiar to Elia’s readers, joined 
in the guarantee. In November of the 
following year, John Lamb died, and 
then, for the last time, the formality 
was gone through afresh, with Dr. 
Stoddart as Burney’s colleague. 

In April, 1792, then, we find Lamb 
installed at a desk in the building 
which was to become so familiar to 
him. Judged by the standard of the 
present day, he was by no means an 
ideal occupant of such a post; and had 
success in a competitive examination 
been a necessary preliminary to his 
appointment it is to be feared that he 
would have been among the rejected. 
His training at Christ’s Hospital, 
though excellent as a preparation for 
a career at the university, had given 
him few qualifications for commercial 
life. His ignorance of geography, then 
and always, he frankly confesses in 
his letters; Ethiopia he imagined to be 
contiguous with Independent Tartary, 
and his knowledge of other regions 
was equally vague. In spite of Man- 
ning’s friendly endeavors, he could 
never acquire even the rudiments of 
mathematics; while, as regards arith- 
metic in particular, we know from 
Leigh Hunt that a boy in the Gram- 
mar School at the Hospital might 
reach the age of fifteen without being 
taught the multiplication table. As 
late as 1823 Lamb writes: “I thiuk 


I lose a hundred pounds a year owing 


$35 
solely to my want of neatness in mak- 
ing up accounts; how I puzzle ‘em out 
at last is the wonder!” Although in 
later years he wrote a singularly neat 
hand, this, according to Talfourd, was 
acquired while at the India House, 
“where he also learned to flourish,—a 
facility he took a pride in, and some- 
times indulged.” Given, however, 
ability and diligence, these initial dif- 
ficulties were of slight importance; and 
there are no grounds for thinking that 
Lamb was a whit behind his fellow- 
clerks in the efficient discharge of his 
daily duties. The contrary view has 
sometimes been taken, probably owing 
to the well-known story of his apolo- 
gizing for his late arrival by represent- 
ing that he made up for it by a 
correspondingly early departure. This 
anecdote, however, appears to be 
apocryphal, and we know from several 
passages in his writings that he took 
a real interest in his work, to an ex- 
tent which even stained, as he ex- 
pressed it, his enjoyment of Sundays 
and holidays ‘with work-day contem- 
plations; while the deliberately re- 
corded statement of the directors upon 
his retirement, that he had faithfully 
served the company, may be regarded 
as proving conclusively that at any 
rate his official superiors were satisfied 
with the way in which he discharged 
the duties entrusted to him. 

Of Lamb’s first few years at the 
India House we have no record; but 
it is to be feared that they were 
scarcely times of pleasantness. His 
daily task may well have been uncon- 
genial; while as yet he had no friends, 
such as he found at a later period, 
among his fellow-clerks. Above all. 
weighing him down mentally and phys- 
ically, was the poverty of his life at 
home, a poverty which he could do lit- 
tle or nothing to relieve. In those days 
a clerk in the India House received no 
salary for his first three years of ser- 
vice; this period counting, apparently, 
as atime of apprenticeship, during 
which the novice was learning his du- 
ties. It is true that his services were 
not left entirely unremunerated. A 
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sum of £30 seems to have been paid 
annually under the name of gratuity, 
and probably further sums could be 
earned by extra work. But in any 
case Lamb’s income was very small at 
this period, and his consequent strug- 
gles must have deepened the gloom 
which, even before the great tragedy, 
hung over the family in Little Queen 
Street, Holborn. 

As the subject of Lamb’s salary has 
been touched upon, it may be well to 
say here what little need be said upon 
this point. In April, 1795, his three 
years of probationary service having 
expired, he was assigned the modest 
salary of £40. A year later this was 
made up to £70, and in another twelve- 
month to £80. In 1799 his stipend rose 
to £90, and henceforward, until 1814, 
he received (on the usual scale) an in- 
crement of £10 every second year. 
From the beginning of the century, 
however, he was also in receipt of 12 
substantial gratuity each year, com- 
mencing at £30 and amounting by 1814 
to £80. In 1815 a re-organization took 
place. The directors were setting 
their house in order after the upset due 
to the withdrawal of the greater part 
of their trading-privileges; and among 
other grievances brought to their no- 
tice was the inequality of the salaries 
paid in different departments. It 
should be explained that at this date 
the practice was in vogue of levying 
fees upon the various transactions that 
passed between the official staff ani 
the outside public, and these fees, it 
would seem, were divided among the 
clerks in certain proportions. A sys- 
tem was now established by which all 
such sums were paid into a general 
fund, and distributed in a more equita- 
ble manner; many indirect sources of 
emolument were stopped; and salaries 
were revised upon the basis of length 
of service. The change appears to 
have been advantageous to Lamb, for 
shortly afterwards his salary is given 
as £480. From this it rose gradually 
to £700 by 1821, remaining at that fig- 
ure till just before his retirement, 


when it was made £730. Besides this 
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regular remuneration, it is probable 
that, especially in the early years of 
his service, money was to be earned 
in several other ways. Extra work in 
the evening, of which we know Lamb 
had his share, was of course a source 
of income; there was an allowance of 
£10 each year for holidays (a privilege 
withdrawn, except in the case of exisi- 
ing holders, in 1817); and doubtless 
there were other emoluments which 
are not now traceable. On the whole, 
then, we may say that Lamb’s post 
was, in respect of salary, a comfort- 
able one; and many of his literary 
friends must have envied him the se- 
cure income which, at a daily cost of 
six hours’ work, was poured regularly 
into his pocket. 

In the early part of Lamb’s career 
he had, like other undistinguished 
items, to work hard and at times late. 
“I am starving at the India House,” 
he writes in 1796, “near seven o’clock 
without my dinner; and so it has been, 


and will be, almost all the week. I get 
home at night o’erwearied, quite 
faint.” In such circumstances the an- 


nual holiday was looked forward to 
with actual physical craving; and 
great was Lamb’s disappointment 
when, in the summer of that year, the 
“execrable aristocrat and knave, Rich- 
ardson” (the accountant-general), re- 
fused him leave for an intended visit 
to Coleridge, on the ground of the num- 
ber of clerks absent at the time. This 
seems, however, to have been the only 
disappointment of the kind, and in 
later years Lamb was always able to 
count upon a month’s absence from 


“the foggy, candle-lighted den” in 
Leadenhall Street, to be spent, as 
fancy willed, at Hastings, Oxford, 


Tunbridge, or (on one occasion) in a 
pleasant jaunt as far as Paris. 

The India House which Lamb en- 
tered in 1792 was, externally at least, 
a different building from that which 
he quitted in 1825. In 1796 great al- 
terations were made. The well-known 
portico was added at this time and the 
front was rebuilt and carried as far as 
the corner of Lime Street; in fact, the 
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building assumed an appearance 
which, with trifling changes, it re- 
tained until its demolition in 1861-02. 
To these alterations, however, Lamb 
makes no allusion in the few published 
letters of the period, though possibly 
this is due to the fact that the topic 
was not likely to be of interest to 
Coleridge, to whom these letters were 
addressed. Another event which, 
about the same period, threw the India 
House into a ferment, was the eager 
participation of the staff in the gen- 
eral volunteer movement -with which 
England replied to the threats of 
French invasion. In August, 1796, the 
directors approved the formation of 
two regiments composed of laborers 
and others employed in the Company’s 
warehouses, and officered by members 
of the staff of the India House, with 
the chairman and deputy-chairman at 
their head. A _ third regiment was 
added in 1799, and an Artillery Corps 
was also formed. These forces were 
maintained until the conclusion of 
peace in 1814; and at a later date 
(1820-34) the same _ public-spirited 
course was taken, though then only 
one regiment was raised instead of 
three. In other circumstances the 
many amusing episodes of this ama- 
teur soldiering would doubtless have 
left their mark on Lamb’s correspond- 
ence. But just at this period his life 
was seared by the terrible incidents of 
his mother’s death; and by the time he 
was able once more to take a light- 
hearted interest in the things around 
him, the Royal East India Volunteers 
had become a matter of use and 
wont. 

For the next few years the chronicle 
of Lamb’s official career is uneventful. 
With increased length of service and 
increased emoluments came naturally 
increased responsibility, and at times 
much extra work. “Oa Friday,” he 
writes in a letter which Canon Ainger 
dates in 1815, “I was at office from 
ten in the morning (two hours dinner 
except) to eleven at night; last night 
till nine. My business and office busi- 
ness jn general have increased so; I 
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don’t mean I am there every night, but 
I must expect a great deal of it. I 
never leave till four, and do not keep a 
holiday now once in ten times, where 
I used to keep all red-letter days and 
some five days besides, which I used 
to dub nature’s holidays. ... I had 
formerly little to do. ... Hard work 
and thinking about it taints even the 
leisure hours—stains Sunday with 
work-day contemplations.” In August 
of that year he mentions as under 
consideration a plan which is likely to 
relieve him, though it may be the 
means of placing him in a more con- 
spicuous position, a prospect from 
which he shrinks in something like dis- 
may. Probably a change of some sort 
was made, though nothing can be 
traced on the subject; at any rate, com- 
plaints of overwork do not recur again 
until some years later. 

The nature of the work which thus 
harassed him is fairly clear from the 
references in his letters. It must be 
remembered that at the period of 
Lamb’s service the Company was still 
a vast trading concern. Indigo and 
tea, drugs and piece-goods poured in a 
great stream into its warehouses, and 
were disposed of periodically at the 
auctions theld in the sale-room of the 
India House. The accounts relating vo 
this multifarious business passed 
through the department of which Lamb 
was a member. Hence his references 
to auditing warehousekeepers’ ac- 
counts; to “doing” the deposits on cot- 
ton-wool; to making out warrants; to 
the “Indigo Appendix,” and to a tea- 
sale which he had just attended, in 
which the entry of notes, deposits, 
etc., had fallen, as usual, mostly to his 
share. 

Of Lamb in his official capacity we 
obtain a glimpse from the recollections 
of John Bates Dibdin, the whilom ed- 
itor of the European Magazine. Dibdin 
was at one time a clerk in the employ- 
ment of a city firm, and had constant 
occasion to conduct the giving or tak- 
ing of cheques, as it might be, at the 
India House. There he always se- 
lected “the little clever man” in pref- 
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erence to the other clerks.1 The of- 
fice in which this business was trans- 
acted was on the first floor, probably, 
though this is uncertain, one of the 
rooms which looked into a dingy court- 
yard. There, from ten in the morning 
until he went to dine at his chop-house, 
punctually at one o’clock, and again 


from his return until four o'clock 
struck, he was to be found for 
eleven months out of the twelve. 


Probably from the nature of his work, 
he seems never to have attained the 
dignity of a separate chamber, but oc- 
cupied a seat in a large room open to 
the public. At this desk, amidst con- 
tinual interruptions, he scribbled in 
spare moments most of his private let- 
ters. “I have a habit,” he explains in 
1822, “of never writing letters but at 
the office; ’tis so much time cribbed 
out of the Company.” And for these 
epistles, Mr. Carew Hazlitt tells us, as 
well as for many of his other writings, 
he used to a large extent waste fly- 


sheets and soiled office-paper; thas 
utilizing, for his inimitable produc- 
tions, what in the essay on “Oxford 


in the Vacation” he styles the “very 
parings of a counting-house.” 

Allusion has already been made to 
the reforms of 1815. Two years later 
the pruning knife was again at work, 
though this time it was applied, not 
to salaries, but to certain special al- 
lowances and to the holidays enjoyed 
by the clerks. For the future, it was 
ordained that holidays on saints’ days 
were to cease, and only Christmas day, 
Good Friday, and several fast or 
thanksgiving days were to be observed. 
The change caused Lamb considerable 
annoyance. “The committee have for- 
mally abolished all holydays whats»- 
ever,” he writes to Dodwell, “for which 
may the Devil, who keeps no holydays, 
have them in his eternal burning work- 


shop.” “I have but one holiday,” he 
grumbles to Coleridge at the close of 


1818, “which is Christmas day nakedly; 
no pretty garnish and fringes of St. 
John’s day, Holy Innocents, ete., that 


1 Letters of Charles Lamb, ii. 310; Canon Ain- 
ger’s edition. 
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used to bestud it all around in the 
calendar;” and earlier in the same 


year he accuses the hard-hearted com- 
mittee of having “abridged us of the 
immemorially observed custom of go- 
ing at one o’clock of a Saturday. the 
little shadow of a holiday left us.” 
However, grumble as he might at 
changes which displeased him, Lamb 
did not fail to recognize that his situa- 
tion at the India House supplied many 
reasons for contentment. His salary 
was by this time amply sufficient, and 
there was no longer need for the petty 
economies to which he refers, half re- 
gretfully, in his essay on “Old China;”’ 
while, among other advantages, prob- 
ably not the least was the benefit to 
his health resulting from regular em- 
ployment during the principal part of 
the day in mild and unexciting desk- 
work. When, therefore, his friend 
Bernard Barton, the poetical quaker, 
proposed to give up his bank-clerkship 
and depend upon literature for a live- 
lihood, Lamb  remonstrated  vehe- 
mently. “Trust not the public,” he 
wrote; “I bless every star that Provi- 
dence, not seeing good to make me in- 


dependent, has seen it next good to 
foundation of Leadenhall. ... Hence- 
settle me down upon the = stable 


forth I retract all my fond complaints 
of mercantile employment; took upon 
them but as lovers’ quarrels. I was 
but half in earnest. Welcome, dead 
timber of a desk that makes me live! 
a little grumbling is a wholesome med- 
icine for the spleen; but in my inner 
heart do I approve and embrace this 
our close but unharassing way of life.” 
His appreciation of his position at 
Leadenhall Street was not entirely due 
to mercenary considerations. Even for 
the building itself he had grown to en- 
tertain an affectionate regard, though 
that “stately house of merchants” ap- 
peared at times but “a dreary pile. . 
with its labyrinthine passages and 
light-excluding, pent-up offices, where 
candles for one half the year supplied 
the place of the sun’s light.” Among 
the clerks, too, Lamb made many 
friends. The names of Chambers, Dod- 
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well, Plumley, Evans (to mention but 
a few) occur often in the letters, as 
also those of Bye (“who wrote poetry 
most like . what we might have 
supposed Petrarch would have writ- 
ten, if Petrarch had been born a fool’) 
and John Brook Pulham, whose sketch 
of Lamb was considered by many the 
best of all likenesses of him. Some of 
the allusions to friends in the office are 
now unintelligible. Who Gringallows 
was, whose appointment as “master of 
the ceremonies at Dandelion” Lamb 
announced to Chambers,1 we cannot 
now determine; while a note to Dod- 
well in October, 1827, bristles with ini- 
tials and dashes which refuse to yield 
their meaning. In other cases, the 
riddle is not so hard to read. “Does 
Master Hannah give macaroons still?” 
Lamb asks in July, 1815. This doubt- 
less refers to some liberality on the 
part of Mr. Hennah (as the name 
should be written) in respect of the 
provision of biscuits for consumption 
with the cup of tea which was always 
at the call of the clerks; while possibly 
beneath the feminine turn given to 
his name smoulders some ancient office 
joke. When Lamb’s farce was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, a number of his 
fellow-clerks attended with the pur- 
pose of leading the applause; and the 
fame of his popularity at the India 
House still lingers among the descend- 
ants of his colleagues.? It is evident 
that he threw himself heartily into the 
life of the place, bantered and played 
practical jokes upon his fellow-clerks, 
and joined willingly in their conviviali- 
ties. In this connection a special inter- 
est attaches to the lists of toasts he 

' There is in this letter an amusing instance of 
Lamb's deliberate mystification of his correspond- 
ents. He gravely informs Chambers of Friend's 
marriage, adding several details,—that “‘he has 
married a Roman Catholic, which has offended 
his family,” and so forth. Asa matter of fact Mr. 
Friend did not marry until thirteen or fourteen 
years later. This amusing prevarication lends a 


special piquancy to Lamb’s succeeding statement 
that if he “is singular in anything it is in too 
great a squeamishness to anything that remotely 
looks like a falsehood.” 

* See Sir George Birdwood’s remarks in the 
irt, July, 1890, 
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gives in the letter to Dodwell already 
mentioned; “The Outward and Home- 
ward Bound Ships,” “The Chairman,” 
“The Deputy-Chairman,” “The Court 
of Directors,” “The Secretary,” ‘The 
Treasurer and Accountant-General.” 
Taking this with the reference to “our 
annual feast” in a letter to Coleridge 
dated August 13th, 1814, it may be sur- 
mised that there was at this period 
a yearly dinner of the clerks at the In- 
dia House, or perhaps of those in the 
commercial and shipping departments 
only. In the absence, however, of any 
further evidence on the point, except 
that there certainly was a festival of 
the kind a century earlier, and ancient 
customs were not readily allowed to 
fall into disuse in Leadenhall Street, it 
is possible that Canon Ainger is right 
in interpreting the allusion in the let- 
ter of 1814 to be to the annual dinner 
of the Old Boys of Christ’s Hospital. 
The question is sometimes asked 
whether the present India Office, as 
residuary legatee of the old Company, 
possesses any relics of Lamb; and 
particularly whether the “massy 
tomes” which it was his daily duty to 
keep, are yet to be seen and handled. 
On the musty shelves of the India 
House he left, he says, “his works— 
more manuscripts in folio than ever 
Aquinas wrote, and full as_ useful.” 
Where are they now? The answer 
seems to be that they are no longer in 
existence; for all the purely commer- 
cial records of the company (and it has 
already been explained that Lamb was 
chiefly concerned with these) have long 
ago been destroyed. There are, how- 
ever, a few mementoes of Lamb pre- 
served at Westminster. The copy of 
Booth’s “Tables of Interest” from 
which he “daily received inexpressible 
official facilities,” is still in use in the 
accountant-general’s department, and 
in it may be seen, written in Lamb’s 
careful hand, three mock reviews, al- 
luding to the great interest of the work, 
and the way in which that interest 
“rises to the end.” The various bonds 
signed by Lamb and his sureties are 
among the official records; and it is 
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quite possible that the chair on which 
he sat, and the desk at which he 
worked, are still in use, though no 
longer to be identified, among other 
items of furniture transferred from 
Leadenhall Street. To these we may 
be allowed to add the portrait, which 
hangs in one of the committee rooms, 
of Mirza Abul-Hassan, special Persian 
envoy to London in 1809-10. Lamb al- 
ludes to this embassy in one of his let- 
ters, with the characteristic quip that, 
although the envoy’s name was Shaw 
Mirza, ‘‘the common people called him 
Shaw Nonsense;” and it was his sup- 
posed orisons at dawn on Primrose 
Hill which Lamb professed to have 
sent some simpletons to witness. 
The day at length arrived when 
Lamb was to escape from the thraldom 
of the India House. A severe illness 
in the winter of lo24-5 left him de- 
pressed and nervous. Three years 
earlier, upon the completion of his 
thirtieth year of service, he had com- 
menced to long “for a few years be- 
tween the grave and the desk.” “I 
had thought,’ he wrote to Words- 
worth, “in a green old age (oh green 
thought!) to have retired to Ponder’s 
End (emblematic name, how beauti- 
ful!) in the Ware Road, there to have 
made up my accounts with Heaven 
and the Company.” But at that time 
Joseph Hume was thundering against 
the extravagances of the pension-sys- 
tem, and Lamb abandoned all hope of 
retirement “on this side of absolute in- 
capacitation and infirmity.” Now, 
however, physical weakness revived 
his longing for rest, and at the same 
time provided a reasonable excuse for 
bringing the matter forward. What 
followed is related in detail in his let- 
ters, and in the well-known essay on 
“The Superannuated Man,”’1 and to 


1 This essay presents the usual mixture of fact 
and fancy, and it is now almost impossible to sepa- 
rate the two. L...., the junior partner, is 
probably Lloyd, who was then accountant-general; 
but we cannot identify B. . . .,or the remaining 
partners. Lamb would naturally dress up the 


story more or less before publishing it, for he 
never allowed himself to be drawn into making 
use of his relations with those who might object 
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tell the story over again were but to 
spoil it. Acting on a kindly hint from 
his official superiors, and armed with 
medical certificates from Coleridge's 
friend Gillman and another practi- 
tioner, he tendered his resignation. 
After nine weeks of suspense it was 
accepted. On the minutes of the Court 
of Directors for March 29th, 1825, may 
still be read the resolution “that the 
resignation of Mr. Charles Lamb, of 
the accountant-general’s office, on ac- 
count of certified ill-health, be ac- 
cepted, and it appearing that he has 
served the company faithfully for 
thirty-three years .. . he be allowed a 
pension of £450 per annum.’ The res- 
olution was communicated to him im- 
mediately, and that same night he 
“went home for ever.” 

Thus, after having “served the Phil- 
istines” for thirty years and more he 
was at length free to follow his own 
fancies; to take protracted walks along 
the Ware Road, which stretched so in- 
vitingly towards “the green fields of 
pleasant Hertfordshire;’ to “indent 
the flags of Pall Mall,” and anon to 
“digress into Soho to explore a book- 
stall;’ or again, in more industrious 
mood, to spend hours among Garrick’s 
play-books in the reading-room, the 
present print-room, of the British Mu- 
seum. “I am no longer a clerk,” he 
was now able to say, “I am Retired 
Leisure. ... I have done all that I 
came into this world to do. I have 
worked task work, and have the rest 
of the day to myself.” 

The day was destined to be but a 
short one, and nightfall came all too 
swiftly. Lamb was but fifty when he 


to find themselves in print. This decent reticence 
was in a great measure the cause of the introduc- 
tion in his narratives of many imaginary particu- 
lars, with the result that, as he expressly warns 
us, “ they are in truth but shadows of fact,— veri- 
similitudes, not verities,—or sitting but upon the 
remote edges and outskirts of history.” 

? The amount actually paid him each year was 
£441, as the sum of £9 per annum, which, under 
the rules of the India House, had been deducted 
from his salary to make provision for a possible 
wife, was by permission continued in favor of his 
sister. Mary Lamb enjoyed in consequence a 
handsome allowance from 1834 until her death. 
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quitted the service of the Company; 
yet less than ten years of life were 
left to him. Not only so, but the hap- 
piness he had hoped to find proved 
more and more illusive. The increas- 
ing frequency of his sister’s aberra- 
tions was a heavy burden for a back 
which grew daily less able to bear the 
strain. The leisure to which he haa 
looked forward so eagerly was spent 
in listening to her incoherent  bab- 
blings, that rambling chat which was 
to him “better than the sense and san- 
ity of this world.” In her lucid inter- 
vals they played picquet together, or 
talked gravely but firmly of the inevi- 
table separation looming nearer and 
nearer. In 1830 Hazlitt died. Four 
years later, that “great and dear 
spirit,” Coleridge, passed away after 
long suffering. The blow to Lamb 
was stunning in its severity; and the 
loss of this earliest and best-loved 
friend possibly accelerated his own de- 
cease. Towards the close of the year 
a fall while walking caused a trifling 
wound. No harm was expected to re- 
sult; but the general feebleness of his 
health brought on erysipelas, and upon 
Saturday, January 3rd, 1835, he was 
borne to his rest in a quiet corner of 
Edmonton churchyard, there to await 
the coming, twelve years later, of the 
sister who had been throughout his 
life at once his greatest joy and his 
chiefest care. 


From Good Words. 
CHESS AND CHESS CLUBS 

The growing popularity of chess in 
this country has naturally led to the 
formation of a large number of clubs, 
great or small, devoted to the game. 
To tell the reader something about such 
clubs is one of the objects of this article. 
But I should obviously be wanting in 
respect to a pastime known as “the 
Royal Game,” were I not first of all to 
Say some little about chess itself. 

“If I ever thought of taking a part- 
ner,” said a very successful business 


man to the writer, a few months ago, 
“I should like to set him down to chess, 
with a ‘bustling’ opponent, and watch 
him.” And certainly, in no game—not 
even excepting whist—is character so 
clearly shown as over the chess-board. 
Let us look into the smoke-room of this 
large café, and take a glance at the 
players. Here is the rash, sanguine 
man, moving hastily, and so intent upon 
his own scheme that he cannot see the 
snares and pitfalls which are preparing 
by his opponent. Here, at another 
table, is his converse, the over-cautious 
man, who is always dreading a hidden 
snare and is afraid to pursue an advan- 
tage lest he should be led into some 
trap. He is content with a “draw” 
where he could easily score a “win.” 
Here, again, is the “bustler,” trying to 
frighten his opponent by the rapidity 
of his moves, and the confident, aggres- 
sive way in which he bangs down his 
pieces. If, as his appearance would in- 
dicate, he is a “Commercial,” that is the 
way in which he bustles timid custom- 
ers into buying. But here he has met 
his match; for the quiet-looking man 
with whom he is playing (and whom he 
challenged, not knowing him, because 
he looked a likely victim), is a master 
of the game, and is leading him on that 
he may make his overthrow the more 
sudden and complete. Whereat there 
will be great rejoicing, for the bustier 
is not liked. 

Then look at these two games. In the 
one, the player who is losing has lost 
his nerve and is flurried, and is getting 
into a worse mess with every move he 
makes. In the other, “Black” has had 
to give a piece for a pawn, and to most 
men it would mean a lost game. But he 
is just as cool and collected as if the loss 
mattered not at all; and it is an even 
chance that, by taking advantage of 
some little bit of over-confidence on his 
opponent’s part, he yet pulls the game 
out of the fire. Then how different are 
the ways of victors and vanquished 
when the games are over. Vulgar ela- 
tion at winning, active ill-temper at 
losing; these are happily very rare; but 
it is not every one who can so school 
himself as to display entire indifference 
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to the result. Still less is it every one 
who can give a jovial, hearty laugh 
when well beaten; or who can, like the 
secretary of a well-known Lancashire 
club, so soften the blow of defeat to an 
opponent by happy commentaries on the 
game, when finished, as to make him 
forget that he has been beaten. 

But there are some who can go a step 
further. The writer well remembers 
watching a game in which one of the 
combatants was an old man who had 
been a fine player in his day, the other 
a promising juvenile just graduating in 
what is termed second class. The latter 
was playing well, and had decidedly the 
best of it when he made a slip—slight, 
but enough to give his antagonist the 
advantage. This the elder player fol- 
lowed up; and, eventually winning, he 
went off in high spirits. 

Then the game was talked over, and 
various suggestions were made to the 
loser as to what he ought to have done 
at a certain point; all of which he took 
good-humoredly. Presently he too left 
the room. 

Then a man who had preserved a dis- 
ereet silence while the would-be ad- 
visers were at work spoke out. 

“What a lot of bats you are,” he said. 
“Couldn’t you see that X. made that slip 
on purpose. He knew the old man 
wouldn't sleep to-night if he lost.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said another man, 
known to be a little jealous of X. “Ifa 
fellow means losing on purpose he 
takes care to make a worse slip than 
that. He gives a piece or a pawn ‘by 
accident.’ ” 

“Yes, a fellow like you does,” replied 
the first speaker, “and lets every one 
see it. X.’s way is different; the old 
man hasn't a suspicion.” 

If the “Royal Game” shows character 
it is not without its use in forming it. 
The difficulties to be encountered by 
him who would excel at it are, for a 
young man, grand schooling for temper 
and perseverance; and he who has suc- 
cessfully overcome them will be found 
in most cases to have developed qual- 
ities which will stand him in good stead 
in after life. But few in their study of 


the game have encountered such diffi- 
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culties and achieved such results as 
young Géza Mardczy, the clever Hun- 
garian amateur who so greatly distin- 


guished himself at Hastings and 
Nuremberg. He was so situated as to 


have no chance of actual play; and 
learnt his chess by the aid of books 
alone. When he entered for the Hast- 
ings tournament last year his name was 
quite unknown to the committee, and 
there was some hesitation about ad- 
mitting him even to the amateur con- 
test. His success there and subse- 
quently amongst the great “masters” at 
Nuremburg are matters of chess his- 
tory. 

It must be confessed that of late our 
countrymen have not shown to great 
advantage in these “masters’” tourna- 
ments. True, asker, the world’s 
champion is English by adoption; but 
we cannot feel quite the same satisfac- 
tion in his wonderful achievements that 
we do in those of our wholly English 
a 

Perhaps another generation may see 
a native British champion, for, as I 
have already said, chess has made won- 
derful strides in popularity in Britain 
of late years. Royalty, in the person of 
the Duke of York plays a good game, 
and amongst both Lords and Commons 
are players of no mean capacity. The 
army and navy and the learned profes- 
sions have all able representatives; the 
Church being well to the front with the 
veteran amateur, the Rev. John Owen, 
the Rev. C. E. Ranken (Chess Magazine) 
and others. Perhaps of all the profes- 
sions that of medicine furnishes most 
votaries of the game. It is hard to find 
a club, however small, without one or 
two doctors amongst its members. The 
law, however, runs physic very close. 
Commerce has few prominent repre- 
sentatives, though it numbers amongst 
them Amos Burn, who takes rank with 
the great masters and came very near 
to winning the world’s tournament in 
America some years ago. 

Nor must the other sex be overlooked. 
The Duke of York’s fondness for the 
game is shared by at least one of his 
sisters. the Princess Maud, who on the 
occasion of her marriage had amongst 
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her presents a set of chessmen from the 
Ladies’ Chess Club, of which Lady 
Newnes, is, I believe, president. Apro- 
pos of lady players it may be mentioned 
that one of the foremost, Madame 
Ludovici of Wiesbaden, is of English 
birth and parentage. 

But though the amount of space now 
devoted to the game in the weekly 
press, and the large number of players 
to be seen in the cafés in the metropolis 
and the larger towns are evidences of 
the growing love of chess in Britain, I 
am perhaps wrong in using the word 
“popularity” with regard to it. Chess 
can certainly never become popular in 
the sense in which the term is applied 
to cricket or football. To begin with, 
the spectator must curb his feelings to 
an extent that is very trying to the 
average Briton. There must be no 
shouts of encouragement and advice 
such as are heard round the football 
enclosure; for chess is essentially a 
game of strategy where concealment of 
plan is all important, and even an in- 
cautious whisper may spoila game. In- 
deed, in most clubs there is a fine of 
greater or less severity for any “inter- 
ference” on the part of a bystander. 
Then not only must the player who 
would excel in chess have a natural 
aptitude for it, and devote to it an 
amount of time and perseverance which 
everybody has not at command, but the 
lookers-on must themselves have more 
than a superficial knowledge of the 
game if they are really to enjoy watch- 
ing it. It might be added that they 
must possess in no ordinary degree the 
virtue of patience; for, in match games 
especially, the moves are made slowly, 
and it is not every one who can stand 
or sit patiently as minute after min- 
ute goes by and the player whose turn 
it is to move shows no signs of doing 
8o,. 

But to its own special votaries, chess 
has a charm probably possessed by no 
other game. The following of some 
subtle plan of attack is like the reading 
of a detective story when you are partly, 
but not wholly, in the author’s con- 
fidence. Watch the little crowd round 
the boards in clubs or cafés when 


skilled players are engaged in a friendly 
combat. First, the interested but 
half-puzzled look as the initial move of 
a series designed to lead to a clever trap 
is made. Then the twinkle in many 
eyes as the stratagem is pursued, fol- 
lowed by the keen delight and quiet 
mirth when the “coup” is at last 
brought off; or the still keener delight 
and hearty laugh—in which even the 
foiled strategist himself as often as 
not joins—when his opponent suddenly 
shows that he has all along been aware 
of what was aimed at, and by a well- 
timed and unexpected move turns the 
tables. 

But chess may fairly be described as 
popular in the sense of being now 
played by all classes of the people. Not 
many years ago a town possessing a 
chess club was, comparatively speaking, 
a rarity. Now almost every place of 
any consequence has one or more such 
clubs; and many of the more populous 
manufacturing villages have some sort 
of chess organization attached to their 
institutes or reading-rooms. The prin- 
cipal metropolitan clubs and those of 
the large provincial towns are open 
throughout the year, but in the case of 
the vast majority of smaller clubs the 
season for play lasts only from October 
to March or April. 

The first business after the election of 
ofticers—which generally takes place 
at the end of September—is to settle the 
season’s programme. What this will 
be depends greatly on the character of 
the club. Some clubs are essentially 
“fighting” ones. They are never happy 
unless they are trying to lower the 
colors of neighboring clubs, and their 
programmes will include a long list of 
matches to be played with such. Other 
clubs go in more for quiet play amongst 
their own members, and in their case 
the principal features of the programme 
will be the winter tournaments with— 
if the funds permit of it—a visit from 
some such expert as Mr. Blackburne for 
“simultaneous” or “blindfold” play. 

The character of the winter tourna- 
ments depends greatly on the size of the 
club. In larger ones, the members are 
divided into classes according to 
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strength, and each phkiyer engaged in 
the tournament plays one game with 
every member of his class for the 
championship of it. The championship 
is generally coupled with a prize of 
some sort; and, as a rule, carries with it 
promotion to a higher class till the first 
is reached. The winner in the first 
class is champion of the club. It is not 
often that a young player wins in four 
successive seasons the championship 
of four classes, and becomes the head 
of his club; but this feat was accom- 
plished by Mr. Wilfrid Palmer, the 
present captain of the Manchester Club. 
Joining the club when a pupil at the 
grammar school, he won the champion- 
ship of the fourth class the first year. of 
the third and second in the two follow- 
ing years, and in the fourth year the 
champicnship of the club, which he has 
since retained. 

In addition to “class” tournaments, 
the large clubs will have one or more 
handicaps; in which the players, ac- 
cording to their class, give or receive 
odds. Thus a player of the first class 
will give a pawn and the move to one 
of the second class, a pawn and two 
moves to one of the third, a knight to 
one of the fourth, and a rook to one of 
the fifth. A player of the second class 
will in turn give pawn and move to a 
third class man; and so on. In the 
smaller clubs the number of players is 
not sufficient for division into classes, 
and the tournament takes the form of a 
handicap, the work of arranging which 
is left to a sub-committee. 

It is with some trepidation that a 
young player sits down to his first 
tournament game. Hitherto he has 
only played friendly games, when it did 
not greatly matter whether he lost or 
won; and when, if he touched a piece, 
his adversary was not inexorable about 
his moving it. Now he knows that it 
is strictly “touch and move.” that he 
must make a certain number of moves 
within a certain time, and that his 
winning or losing this particular game 
will greatly affect his chance for the 
prize. Still more trying in one way is 
his first match game, for on his winning 
or losing may depend the victory or 
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defeat of his club; and woe betide the 
man, who, through a careless slip loses 
his game under such circumstances, 
But, fortunately for himself, a young 
player will, in most cases, have had 
some practice in tournament play be- 
fore he is put into a match team. 

In matches, as a rule, only one game 
is played by each member of the team; 
which latter may vary in number from 
fifty down to six or seven according to 
the size of the clubs engaged. The 
boards are arranged in order from No. 
1 onwards; the supposed strongest 
player on each side taking his place 
at No. 1. In great matches the tables 
on which the boards are placed form a 
hollow square, enabling lookers-on to 
watch from either side. The first board 
will have the white men on the inner 
side, the second the black, and so on 
alternately. Before commencing. each 
captain hands to the other a list of his 
“team,” arranged in order of supposed 
strength, and these are copied aown 
opposite each other. Then the captains 
“toss” or “draw” for the first move; 
after which it is announced ‘““——shire 
has won the move, and takes white at 
the odd numbers. At No. 1 board Mr. 
A. —shire, plays Mr. H. shire,” 
and so on through the list of players; 
who, as their names are read out, take 
their seats and set to work at once. 
Each player is provided with a long slip 
of paper, called a “game record” on 
which to put down his moves; and in 
matches of any importance each pair of 
antagonists are furnished with a 
double clock, so arranged on a pivot 
that when one clock is going the other 
is stopped. Both are set at the same 
hour (generally twelve), and as soon as 
White has moved he sets Black’s clock 
going. When Black moves he in turn 
sets White’s clock to work. Each 
player must make a certain number of 
moves (generally twenty) in an hour by 
his own clock, or his opponent may 
claim the game. The first few moves 
are generally made very quickly, as the 
time saved in the opening may be of 
inestimable value later, when hard 
thinking becomes necessary over @ 
critical move; and the click of the clocks 
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as they are reversed, is for a time in- 
cessant. But this is only for a few 
minutes; after that only an occasional 
click breaks the dead silence. A big 
match generally occupies about four 
hours; the result of each game as fin- 
ished being recorded on a black-board, 
on to which the players’ names have 
been copied. When the finish is likely 
to be a close one, the interest of the spec- 
tators is naturally concentrated on such 
of the unfinished games as are being 
most keenly contested. Some wonder- 
ful surprises occasionally occur in these 
matches. It happens more frequently 
than might be supposed, that a player 
of the first class succumbs to some 
lightly esteemed adversary who has 
been put in from the “Reserve,” at the 
last moment, to act as substitute for an 
unexpected absentee. Nor are such 
games always lost through recklessness 
on the part of the superior player. 
Very few men can play their best 
against a foeman they deem “unworthy 
of their steel.” On the other hand, the 
substitute is determined to make a good 
fight, and plays above his usual form. 
It even happens now and again that a 
powerful team will find themselves 
ignominiously beaten by a party of 
“voungsters” of whom they have taken 
slight account. But this is almost in- 
variably through over-confidence. 

In many counties the different clubs 
are formed into an association, and play 
against each other for the possession 
of a cup or trophy. The writer’s own 
county, Cheshire, possesses one of the 
most beautiful of such trophies in the 
challenge cup subscribed for some eight 
years ago by the Duke of Westminster 
and a number of others interested in the 
game. Such competitions not only tend 
to promote a wholesome rivalry 
amongst the clubs, but do much to en- 
able a county secretary to arrive at a 
fair estimate of the “form” of the 
players from amongst whom his county 
team has to bechosen. Thetaskof such 
selection is, as may be readily con- 
ceived, by no means an enviable one. 
and he would be a rash man who would 
dare to venture upon it alone and un- 
aided. 


The majority of the minor clubs meet 
but once a week; so that it cannot be 
urged against them that they take up 
an undue proportion of their members’ 
time. Nor can it be said that their in- 
fluence is otherwise than good. No 
betting is allowed, and a good cup of 
coffee is the strongest stimulant in- 
dulged in, for a chess player must keep 
a clear head and a cool temper. Early 
hours, too, are the rule, for most of the 
members of minor clubs are men who 
have to be astir in good time in the 
morning. 

Tuomas H. ALLBUTtT. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CONCERNING TEA. 

Men’s tea, I think, excels women’s. 
Taking them as a whole one may say 
that no class of men make such good tea 
as undergraduates. Time is theirs; 
conveniences are to hand; and though 
they are young and ardent, haste and 
enthusiasm are bad form. Hence the 
brew has a dignity, a gravity, a com- 
posure worthy of it. There is some- 
thing Asiatic about the reserved under- 
graduate—and to-day the conscious 
ones are all reserved—that stimulates 
tea to do its best for him. Later in life, 
when he has left the university and met 
a woman, the undergraduate becomes 
again an Occidental. These under- 
graduate tea connoisseurs are a devel- 
opment of the last few years. The 
invitation, “Look in this afternoon and 
try my new Orange Pekoe,” to which 
grey walls, stained by the stress of cen- 
turies, now re-echo, would strike dis- 
may to the heart of Cuthbert Bede. 
The average undergraduate as soon 
misses his tobacco as his tea. He pre- 
sides over the teapot with the air of 
Roger Bacon in his laboratory. Men 
always bring to a culinary feat this 
interested manner a little touched by 
mystery. To the woman it is natural; 
to the man it is ex-orbitant, and, par- 
tially, a lark. 

Just as men are more intimately in- 
terested than women in the making of 
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tea, so are they more subtly conscious 
of its merits. Women do not discrim- 
inate so intelligently. Tea to them is 
tea; tea to a man is China, or Indian, or 
Ceylon, or a blend. This is because 
men buy tea, as a rule, only when they 
are single, and women buy it with the 
housekeeping money. It is not for men 
but for families that polysyllabic 
brands are put upon the market. Indi- 
vidual men remain faithful to the 
costly varieties—“golden-tipped,” “over- 
land borne,” and the like. For women, 
for women, does Arabi Pasha beguile 
the tedium of exile by overlooking 
plantations in Ceylon; for women, for 
women, are artists employed to deline- 
ate aged grandmothers in the act of 
being reminded of the delicious teas of 
thirty years ago. That is why men who 
understand offer you better tea than 
women. They also send around the 
sugar and milk (connoisseurs care 
nothing for cream) for individual use. 
Women are only just learning that this 
is a more excellent way than to ask, 
“Do you take sugar?’—“‘And milk?” 
Moreover, men—bless them for it—hate 
sugar tongs. There was a time when 
to refuse sugar was to write oneself 
High Church, but to-day the fashion is 
all against it; and yet. as a learned pro- 
fessor wistfully remarked, as guest 
after guest rejected the proffered bowl, 
“Sugar is an excellent creature.” Milk 
is treated more leniently, but there is 
a lamentable tendency abroad to call 
it cream. The poet Wordsworth, by the 
ray (speaking vicariously through Mr. 
Barry Pain), notes this point in the 
following simple ballad:— 


“Come, little cottage girl, you seem 
To want my cup of tea: 

And will you take a little cream? 
Now tell the truth to me.” 


She had a rustic, woodland grin, 
Her cheek was soft as silk, 

And she replied, “Sir, please put in 
A little drop of milk.” 


“Why, what put milk into your head? 
‘Tis cream my cows supply;” 

And five times to the child I said, 
“Why, pig-head, tell me, why.” 


“You call me pig-head,” she replied; 
“My proper name is Ruth. 
I called that milk”—she blushed with 
pride— 
“You bade me speak the truth.” 


Plenty of milk and three lumps sug- 
gest nonconformity and _ blue-ribbon- 
ism. A slice of lemon implies that the 
drinker has been to Russia, or has read 
something of Tolstoi’s. A man who 
likes tea neat is on the road to become 
a tea drunkard. 

It must not be supposed that the art 
of appreciating tea is unknown to 
women. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. I knew a venerable lady 
with whom tea making was almost a 
religious rite. To her high-backed chair 
was first brought the caddy—an inlaid 
~asket—and deposited on a table beside 
her. Then from the depths of a china 
vase the key was extracted. My 
hostess assumed her spectacles, and, 
taking the key, turned it gravely, 
scooped out spoonfuls heaped high of 
the fragrant leaves—and they were very 
fragrant—and tipped them into the 
silver teapot proffered to her as by a 
royal cupbearer. Then she closed the 
lid, locked it, and handed the key to 
the attendant maid, who first bore it to 
its abode. and then, returning, carried 
the caddy reverently before her to its 
accustomed niche; while her mistress 
removed her spectacles, and relaxed the 
tension of her features until they once 
more shone with their natural benig- 
nancy. Women as a rule take tea more 
for its efficacy as a restorative than for 
sheer joy of drinking it. The charge 
has been brought against them that if 
left alone they would subsist entirely 
on tea and cake; and almost one be- 
lieves it. Now and again we hear of 
attempts to dethrone tea. At Girton 
and Newnham, for example, cocoa has 
entered the lists as a rival. ‘‘Cocoas” 
are said to be as well attended as 
“wines” were in Verdant Green’s day. 
Cocoas! 

The wise tea maker is suspicious of 
elaborate paraphernalia. The best tea 
is made with a black kettle on the fire. 
and an earthenware or china teapot. 
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Copper kettles on tripods (heated by 
tiny spirit stoves that hold too little 
spirit), silver teapots, and kindred re- 
finements, do not help the leaf. Nor 
should strainers be desired. Tea _ re- 
quires no “patents,” least of all a spoon 
resembling a perforated walnut, alleged 
to be unrivalled for the preparation of a 
single cup. A single cup! Who, if the 
tea were worth drinking, ever wanted 
but a single cup? Tea should be 
brewed of the right strength at the first 
instance, poured out at once into cups 
and reserved cups (or decanted inio 
another teapot), and then remade. To 
burden the water with more leaves than 
it can attend to is thoughtless, and 
every drop that is afterwards added im- 
pairs the flavor of the liquor; notwith- 
standing the old Scotch lady who 
recommended a certain brand of leaf, 
because it had “such a grip of the 
thir-r-d water.” Using too little tea is 
a fault never committed by the unwise 
and imprudent. The ordinary rule is 
one spoonful for each guest and one for 
the pot: but some brands go farther 
than others. A large pot is imperative. 
Few things in life are more saddening 
than the smallness of some people’s tea- 
pots. The teapot should be warmed 
for the reception of the leaves. Wet- 
ting the tea, as it is called, is a horrid 
habit; all the water that is required for 
each brew should be poured in at once 
on the instant that it boils. Water that 
has long been boiling is unprofitable 
and stale, and incapable of extracting 
from the opening leaf its richest 
essences. When there has been delay 
and it is impracticable to boil a full 
kettle again, it is well to pour into it 
from a high altitude a little fresh coid 
water. The more forcible the impact 
of this new water, the more is the old 
supply invigorated and fitted to cope 
worthily with the leaf. During the 
operation of emptying the kettle into 
the teapot the two vessels combine to 
produce a harmony. compared with 
which much of Beethoven is trivial, 


most of Mendelssohn ‘beside the mark. 
The kettle should then be refilled and 
placed again on the fire, and after an 
impressive interval of some three or 
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four minutes, spent by the boiling water 
within the teapot in the practice of 
supreme alchemy. the cups may be 
filled. “At your ease,” sang the Em- 
peror Kien Long in the poem that is 
painted on every teapot in China, “at 
your ease drink this precious liquor, 
which chases away the five causes of 
trouble.” 

Tea confers a social rank of its own. 
A man who sells tea and nothing else 
eccupies a rung in the Grundyan ladder 
far above him who sells tea and also 
sugar. Mincing Lane and Park Lane 
are often on visiting terms, and the 
scions of noble houses may be “in tea” 
without shame. Similarly it is no dis- 
grace to the daughters of Mayfair to 
serve tea ina West End shop. Some of 
them perform this action with an air of 
condescension that reduces the timid 
man to pulp. He begins with a feeling 
that he ought to carry the tray for them; 
he ends in an agony of anxiety as to the 
propriety of bestowing a tip. A shy 
friend once told me of the tortures he 
had suffered in these resorts. “But I 
was revenged at last,” he said, “for an 
old country fellow and his daughter 
who had been to the Academy, or 
Maskelyne and Cook’s, or somewhere, 
came in. When he paid the bill he left 


an extra sixpence in the patrician’s 
hand. She fixed him with her refriger- 


ating eye, and told him cuttingly that 
he had paid sixpence too much. 
“That's all right,” he said heartily, in a 
stage whisper; “that’s for you, my dear. 
Buy yourself a ribbon with it.” I like 
this story, because tea has not done too 
much for the humorist. Compared with 
aleohol it has done nothing; although 
high-spirited people who adventure 
upon the golf links are grateful for the 
opportunity of collocating the tee with 
the caddy. Fate is ever on the side of 
the punster; none knows better than 
the deviser of impromptu witticisms 
that all things come to him who waits. 
Lamb’s remark to a schoolmaster, who 
was excessively given to the cup that 
cheered but never inebriated the poet 
Cowper. is among the neatest ever 
made. “Tu doces,” said he (“Thou tea- 
chest”). 
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For the full appreciation of afternoon 
tea there is no preparation to compare 
with a picture-gallery. Certain social 
critics profess to have discovered that 
many art galleries exist solely in the 
interests of neighboring tea resorts, and 
the memory of pictures sometimes 
found on their walls almost inclines 
one to accept the theory as a fact. It 
is a compliment to this divine fluid 
when the drinker is a little fatigued. 
But perhaps a cup of tea “the first thing 
in the morning” is best of all. Then, 
pre-eminently, as Browning says, is it 
the time and the place and the loved one 
altogether. Tea in one’s bedroom is a 
luxury which brings the humble person 
into line with the monarch and million- 
aire. It is akin to the luxury of staying 
away from church. 

The happiest tea drinkers are they 
who have generous friends in China. 
No tea is like theirs. That inscrutable 
humorist, Li Hung Chang, left presents 
of priceless tea in his wake as he passed 
smiling through the West—tea of in- 
tegrity hitherto unsuspected by the few 
persons whose glory it was to taste it. 
Among these was Mr. Gladstone, who is 
great among tea drinkers, and whose 
pleasant humor it is to speak of a cup 
as a dish. Dean Stanley was among 
the tea giants, and Dr. Johnson’s 
prowess is a by-word. Hartley Cole- 
ridge was another colossus of the 
caddy. One who knew him tells that 
asking him on a certain occasion how 
many cups he was in the habit of drink- 
ing, the poet replied with scorn, “Cups! 
I don’t count by cups. I count by pots.” 
Once a man looks upon tea when it is 
green, his fate is sealed. Hyson and 
“Gunpowder” between them have shat- 
tered many a nerve. Green tea num- 
bers amongst its opponents Miss Matty. 
It will be remembered that when she 
set up her tea shop in Cranford, the 
whole country-side seemed to be out of 
tea at the same moment. “The only 
alteration,” says the chronicler, “I 
could have desired in Miss Matty’s way 
of doing business was that she should 
not have so plaintively entreated some 
of her customers not to buy green tea— 
running it down as a slow poison. sure 


to destroy the nerves, and produce all 
manner of evil.” According to a story 
by Sheridan Le Fanu, one of the effects 
of green tea is to be visited o’ nights by 
an impalpable monkey with red eyes. 
Punch, with that happy, witty way 
it has, calls this state “delirium tea- 
mens.” A cupful of green tea in a bowl 
of punch is a discreet addition. 

The commonest tea is black, and it is 
almost always a blend, even when the 
terms Congou and Souchong are em- 
ployed. China, India, and Ceylon—all 
three—are levied upon for these mix- 
tures. Their description in the cata- 
logues is worth study; indeed. all mer- 
chants’ adjectives are worth study. A 
table of ten graduated qualities of black 
teas lies before me. The lowest priced 
variety is “pure and useful;” then 
“strong and liquoring;’ then “strong 
and rich flavored.” While the same 
kind, but two-pence dearer, is “finer 
grade and very economical;’ then 
“splendid liquor;’ then “extra choice 
and strongly recommended;”’ then 
“beautiful quality;’ then “soft and 
rich;” then “small young leaf, magnifi- 
cent liquor;” and, finally, at three shil- 
lings and four-pence, “very choice, 
small leaf, a connoisseur’s tea.” In an- 
other list I find “very pungent and 
flavory.” “Syrupy” is also a_hard- 
worked epithet. It would puzzle a con- 
scientious merchant to fit any of these 
terms, even the humblest, to some of 
the tea that one now and then is forced 
to drink. But the British tourist is 
attracted not by the tea as tea, but by 
tea with accessories. The late Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, the comedian, used to tell 
with great glee of the cannibal tea at 
Kew: tthus—“Tea, plain, 6d.;’ ‘Tea, 
with shrimps, 9d.;” “Tea, with children, 
1s.” But tea that has such accompani- 
ments is not to be run after by the 
epicure. Of all the public varieties the 
tea obtained at a railway station is per- 
haps the worst. The liquor served at 
those carnivals which are known to 
schoolboys as tea fights or bun 
struggles, is a close competitor. but 
being free. or inexpensive, it has an 
advantage over the station tea, which 
is costly. A question in an examination 
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paper circulated among the students at 
a London hospital, asked the reader to 
“give some idea of the grief felt by the 
refreshment room tea at never having 
seen Asia.” This sorrow might be 
shared by the station blend. Its only 
merit is its heat, but that usually is 
nullified by the brevity of the time limit 
allowed by the company for iis con- 
sumption. Ship’s tea, that is to say, tea 
in the cabin of the ocean tramp, would 
be worse, only that at sea one is too 
hungry to care for refinements of flavor. 
The officers are said to discriminate be- 
tween tea and coffee by taking the 
temperature of the milk ‘jug. If hot, 
the beverage is coffee; if cold, tea. 

Cold tea has its adherents no less than 
hot. One of the merits of cold tea is 
that, as the Bishop of Bedford would 
say, it “looks like beer.” This to the 
ordinary member of society is a pecul- 
jarity which will cause no excitement, 
but the resemblance is of some value 
to publicans who do not wish to offend 
customers by not drinking with them, 
and yet do not care to be continually 
sipping alcoholic liquor. A glass of 
cold tea, on the other side of the counter, 
is to all intents and purposes a glass of 
beer. And, indeed, when one is really 
thirsty on a hot day, there is nothing 
more delightsome. But care must be 
taken that the liquor cools apart from 
the leaves. The most welcome drink 
that ever came to me was cold tea. We 
found it in a charcoal burner’s hut in 
the New Forest. The charcoal burner 
was absent, and we left a sixpence 
blinking at the bottom of the empty 
basin. I ‘hope he was satisfied, but if 
on his return he was half as thirsty as 
we, he would, rather than have lost his 
tea, have forfeited the savings of his 
life. For the time being our need was 
greater than his. 

The origin of tea, according to tra- 
dition, was as natural as it is credible. 
Prince Darma, in the remote ages, was 
a holy Asiatic, who spent day and night 
in meditations upon the Infinite, and, 
like the shoeblack in “The Dweller on 
the Threshold,” all the things that be- 
gin with a capital letter. One night his 


ecstasy was interrupted by sleep. On 
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awaking he was so dismayed at his 
infirmity that he tore off his eyelids, 
and flung them (says the writer from 
whom comes my version of the legend) 
on the ground. The spectacle of a holy 
Asiatic flinging his eyelids on the 
ground deserves the notice of an his- 
torical painter. On visiting the spot 
later, Prince Darma found that his eye- 
lids had grown into a shrub. He had 
the wit to take some of the leaves and 
pour boiling water upon them. Ever 
after by simply drinking a little of the 
precious liquor he was able to keep 
sleep at bay and pursue his thoughts 
with added zest and profit. 

The English history of the plant is 
comparatively brief. According to the 
popular statement tea was introduced 
into his country from Holland in 1666. 
D’Israeli. however, fhinks the date 
earlier, because he once heard of a col- 
lector whose treasures included Oliver 
Cromwell’s teapot. On the other hand, 
this is not necessarily evidence, for we 
have all heard of the museum which 
possessed a small skull certified to be 
the head of Oliver Cromwell when a 
boy. Moreover, one Thomas Garway, a 
tobacconist and coffee dealer in Ex- 
change Alley, sold tea at the rate of 
three pounds sterling a pound weight 
about 1660. Not, however, for a score 
or more of years later was tea at all 
common, although Charles the Second’s 
Queen Henrietta, who had sipped it 
with gusto in Portugal, stamped the 
beverage with her approval in the court. 
Mr. Waller wrote a poem on the new 
fashion, in which he praised together 
the “best of queens” and the “best of 
herbs.” Mr. Waller. by the way, 
learned from a Jesuit who came from 
China in 1664 that tea and beaten-up 
eggs made a worthy substitute for a 
“competent meal.” Concerning the be- 
ginnings of tea in this country there is 
a story told by Southey of the great- 
grandmother of a friend of his, who 
made one of the party that sat down 
to the first pound of tea that ever came 
to Penrith. They boiled it in a kettle, 
and ate the leaves with butter and salt, 
wondering wherein the attraction lay. 

Tea, generally, met with the opposi- 
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tion which nowadays is reserved for 
motor cars and new comic papers. In 
D’Israeli’s account of its introduction, 
he says that Patin, a French savant, 
ealled the leaf “l’impertinente nou- 
veauté du_ siécle’—the seventeenth— 
and that Hahnemann (with the upper 
part of whose body we are so familiar 
by reason of its place in the shop win- 
dows of homeeopathic chemists) de- 
scribed tea dealers as “immoral mem- 
bers of society, lying in wait for men’s 
purses and lives.” Colley Cibber wrote 
that tea was “the universal pretence of 
bringing the wicked of both sexes to- 
gether in a morning.” The indictment 
was indeed persistent and grave. Com- 
menting upon an attack made in tea’s 
early days by Duncan Forbes, an 
Edinburgh reviewer wrote, in 1816 
the following summarizing passage: 
“The progress of this famous plant has 
been something like the progress of 
truth; suspected at first, though very 
palatable to those who had the courage 
to taste it; resisted as it encroached; 
abused as its popularity seemed to 
spread; and establishing its triumph at 
last, in cheering the whole land from 
the palace to the cottage, only by the 
slow and resistless efforts of time and 


its own virtues.’ 
E. V. Lucas. 





F mm The Speaker. 
POLITICAL ORA. RY. 

There is no more common affectation 
than to run down the value of politi- 
cal oratory, to sneer with Carlyle at 
our “National Palaver,” or with Rus- 
kin at the vain debates “under the 
lacquered splendors of Westminster.” 
And yet proverbially inarticulate as 
we are as a nation, really slow of 
speech as we are, compared with Irish- 
men or Frenchmen or with the peoples 
of Latin blood, there is no nation 
where the habit of speech has been 
more closely studied or where the gift 
of speech confers a_ greater power. 
The power of speaking is not only 


what Mr. Chamberlain lately called it, 
“a necessary force, a potent influence 
in our public life, but it is also, rightly 
or wrongly, the most influential gift 
that an Englishman cai have. It lifts 
the man who owns it in deep measure 
immediately above his fellows, and 
even places him, as no other quality of 
experience or genius can, almost at 
once among the leade~s of the State. 
No literature in the world possesses so 
many examples of impressive and 
pathetic speeches made on the scaffold 
by men about to die, examples, of 
which Latimer’s and Cranmer’s, Ra- 
leigh’s and Strafford’s, are only a few 
of the best known. No country in the 
world can show such a tradition of 
Parliamentary speeches, or such great 
results attaching to them, as the coun- 
try which learned Parliamentary ora- 
tory from Eliot, Wentworth, Pym, 
which developed it under Shaftesbury 
and Halifax, which saw it at its rich- 
est under Bolingbroke and Chat- 
ham, at its richest in the age 
of orators that followed them, 
and which handed it on in its 
glory to Canning and Gladstone and 
Bright. It is true that we have had in 
England many administrators who 
were poor speakers, many great men 
whose fluency was at best laboriously 
acquired. But no perversity can be 
greater than to suppose that these men 
gained anything by being unable to 
speak. No one who has studied Crom- 
well’s speeches will challenge his 
right to be labelled “inarticulate; but 
that fact only forces on one the refiec- 
tion how much Cromwell lost by his 
powerlessness, and how much, on the 
other hand, Napoleon, for instance, 
gained by his rare power of speech. 
Mr. Chamberlain the other day drew 
a distinction between the eloquence of 
passion and the eloquence of reason; 
the one a natural gift, the other an ac- 
complishment to be studied and ac- 
quired. This is, perhaps, only another 
form of the old distinction between the 
orator and the speaker; but, if so, it is 
a distinction not altogether happily ex- 
pressed. Oratory is nothing if it ap- 
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peals to passion only. The speaker 
who is no orator—Mr. Parnell was a 
case in point—not unfrequently excels 
in passionate appeal. The real dis- 
tinction between the successful orator 
and the successful speaker is, we take 
it, this. Both must be able to appeal 
to the emotions as well as to the rea- 
son, though, no doubt, the orator uses 
this power in a greater degree. Both 
must have command of language and 
the instinct of debate. But, over and 
above these things, the orator must 
have a gift of fancy, a gift of intensity, 
a gift of style, a gift of uttering now 
and then a superb commonplace, and 
beyond all else a gift of feeling the 
pulse and holding the heart of his au- 
dience, which no mere speaker ever 
ean attain. It is, in fact, another ex- 
ample of the difference between genius 
and «alent. The orator must have 
something of the uncertainty of genius. 
of its surprises and of its possible fail- 
ures too. A great speaker, we imagine, 
hardly ever, a great orator not unfre- 
quently, may fail of his effect. What 
one peculiarly associates with the 
highest oratory are those momentary 
flashes, due to intense feeling and to 
the power of expressing it in exactly 
the right words, which made Chatham 
as an orator so conspicuously great, 


and which gave to Mirabeau’s dis- 
courses—discourses often written out 
laboriously by other hands—the sud- 
den inspiration which carried his 
audience away. All men who have 
been great orators have had this 


power, a power altogether independent 
of the amount of preparation given to 
the speech. Wentworth had it when, 
even in the moment of opposition, he 
poured out his passionate declaration 
of loyalty to Charles: “For, besides 
the supply which we shall readily give 
him suitable to his occasions, we gift 
him our hearts—our hearts, Mr. 
Speaker, a gift that God calls for and 
fit for a king.” The younger Pitt had 
it, in spite of his “fearful command of 
rounded periods,” when he turned, in 
his great speech upon the slave trade, 
and flung a grand quotation through 
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the windows of the Commons at the 
rising sun:— 

Nos primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 
Bolingbroke and Fox, Sheridan, Can- 
ning, Mr. Gladstone, have all displayed 
this power with marked effect. But 
for a great speech this gift is not re- 
quired. Neither of the two men who 
are at present the best speakers in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Asquith, has yet shown that 
he possesses it, though Mr. Asquith 
has unquestionably many of the gifts 
of the orator, and though Mr. Cham- 
berlain sometimes—as in his masterly 
speech on the first reading of the sec- 
ond Home Rule Bill—has shown some- 
thing of the orator’s power of loftier 
appeal. Neither of the two leaders of 
parties in the Commons at this mo- 
ment would be called an orator even 
by his friends, though both have a 
singular command of dexterous and 
even stately speech. Curiously enough, 
if we want oratory, as Lord Rosebery's 
charming little speech at Edinburgh 
reminds us, we must go in these days to 
the House of Lords. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Fox's 
dictum, that a speech that reads well 
must have been a bad speech, repre 
sents the truth, and helps to explain 
why Burke’s magnificent addresses 
sometimes failed. And yet it is at the 
same time true that the best speeches 
are those which have been largely 
written out, or at least elaborately pre- 
pared beforehand. No mistake could 
be greater than to imagine, as many 
people do, that the greatest orator Is 
the man who least prepares his speech. 
All real evidence points to the opposite 
conclusion, from Chatham to Mira- 
beau, from Sheridan to Mr. Bright. 
Burke himself, in his earliest and 
greatest speeches, before his gorgeous 
Oriental imagination made his Indian 
speeches overwrought, before his ha- 
tred of the Revolution made his 
speeches on that subject full of rant, 
is a fine example of what preparation 
may achieve. His speeches on Taxa- 
tion and Conciliation in America both 
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astonished and delighted the Com- 
mons, and no map can read at least 
one of their magnificent apostrophes 
without feeling its effectiveness to- 
day. “As long as you have the wisdom 
to keep the sovereign authority of this 
country as the sanctuary of liberty, 
the sacred temple consecrated to our 
common faith—wherever the chosen 
race and sons of England worship free- 
dom, they will turn their faces toward 
you.” The grand style has gone, but 
the spell of oratory is still unbroken. 
Recent years have not, it is true, given 
us proofs of its rare power so startling 
as Halifax’s speech on the Exclusion 
Bill, which won a crown for James IL., 
or as Sheridan’s speech on the Begums 
of Oudh, which produced so profound 
an impression that the House, over- 
come by its excitement, unanimously 
adjourned. But they have given us 
results not much less striking in such 
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episodes as the Free Trade Agitation 
and the first Midlothian Campaign. 
We shall not, perhaps, again see such 
an age of Parliamentary orators as 
the introduction of reporting, together 
with the system of nomination bor- 
oughs for young men of genius, and 
the absence of platform speaking, pro- 
duced a century ago. Public speakinz 
in the future may come to depend less 
on grace of culture and more on power 
of lungs. The development of the 
press might possibly ‘tend to obscure 
its importance, as the pamphlets cf 
Swift and Bolingbroke did in _ that 
great pamphleteering age; but that 
would require in our press-writers 
the talents of Bolingbroke and Swift. 
On the whole, look where we will, 
we see no sign that the power 
of the orator need as yet resign 
its sceptre, whatever other changes 
politics may have in store. 





Persian Women at Home.—Sacred from 
the eyes of ordinary visitors, generally 
built at the back of the house, and pos- 
sessing a small courtyard of its own, is 
the Anderun—the apartment devoted by 
the Persian to his womankind. Here 
the upper-class women live in their 
litle world, and, narrow though it be, 
they would not exchange it for any 
amount of Western liberty. They wish 
for nothing better. So far from being 
eaged birds pining for freedom, a life of 
wider scope and activity would be em- 
inently distasteful to them. Love, fine 
clothes, jewels, and plenty of sweetmeats 
are the ingredients that form their hap- 
piness. In Turkey and India the harem 
doors are being gradually opened to pro- 
gressive ideas; but in Persia, the land of 
retrogression and decay, no corner of the 
purdah has as yet been lifted. Strictly 
veiled, and debarred from all intercourse 
with the opposite sex (excepting near re- 
lations), Persian women nevertheless con- 
trive to influence public affairs in no smal] 
degree. The most zealous apostle and 
preacher of the Bab was a woman, and 
the late shah’s mother was a person of 


much political importance—through her 
energy and diplomacy he came to the 
throne. There is, however, plenty of fe- 
male society, and much time is spent in 
paying calls, attending funerals and wed- 
dings, and the ath; this last is a general 
meeting-place, where the gossip of the 
neighborhood is exchanged and characters 
receive no gentle handling. A man of 
wealth places the charge of his harem 
in the hands of eunuchs, who regulate 
the household expenses, see that unde- 
sirable visitors in the shape of dervishes 
and fortune-tellers are excluded, and do 
their best to keep in abeyance that spirit 
of intrigue which is as the breath in her 
nostrils to every Persian woman. For- 
merly women convicted of infidelity were 
horribly punished, and the matter was 
left in the husband’s hands, but cases are 
now becoming happily rarer. It is the 
shah’s royal prerogative to inspect every 
man’s harem, and a visit from the “‘Asy- 
lum of the Universe” is a great event in 
the lives of the inmates, for if any one 
of them finds favor with the monarch 
she is transterred to his keeping, which 
is considered promotion in her eyes. 
Queen. 





